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AN EARLY NEW ENGLAND LIMNER—SOME ACCOUNT OF 
THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED PORTRAITS OF 
MR. AND MRS. JEREMIAH DUMMER, 


PAINTED BY 


HIM. 


By Frank W. Bay ey, 


Author of “Life and Works of John Singleton Copley.” 


HE recent discovery of the self 
portrait by Jeremiah Dummer 
and that of Mrs. Jeremiah 
Dummer painted by her husband in 
1691, is very important. While there 
is a meagre record that there were lim- 
ners practising their art in New Eng- 
land before this date, these authentic 
portraits by Dummer are the earliest 
examples identified and are the only 
evidence we have that Dummer, 
known chiefly as a goldsmith and en- 
graver, also added portrait painting to 
his other accomplishments. 

The portrait of Jeremiah Dummer 
is excellent in technique and good 
in color and the head is well modelled. 
The portrait of Mrs. Dummer shows 
evidence of neglect and some poor 
restoration, but both portraits are sur- 
prisingly good. Possibly Dummer had 
the benefit of European study, but 
there is no evidence that he ever went 


abroad. He may have taught himself, 
which makes the portraits all the more 
interesting as a contribution to the his- 
tory of early American portraiture. 

Comparison with his autograph 
found among the Dummer papers at 
the Massachusetts Historical Society 
proves that the inscriptions on the 
backs of the canvasses were made by 
the artist. 

Jeremiah Dummer was born at 
Newbury, Mass., September 14, 1645, 
the son of Richard and Frances Burr 
Dummer. He was apprenticed in 1659 
to the two best known silversmiths of 
that time, John Hull.and Robert San- 
derson, the former the maker of the 
Pine Tree shilling. After his eight 
years apprenticeship he established 
himself in business. He married, in 
1672, Anna, daughter of Joshua and 
Mary (Blackman) Atwater, of New 
Haven, Conn. 








MRS. ANNA (ATWATER) DUMMER 
WIFE OF JEREMIAH DUMMER 


From a portrait painted by him 
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At the death of Jeremiah Dummer 
in Boston, May 25, 1718, these por- 
traits came into the possession of his 
eldest son, Samuel, then living in Wil- 
mington, Mass. Samuel Dummer was 
born April 16, 1689, and died Febru- 
ary 6, 1738. On May 31, 1737, he 
married Elizabeth Ruggles, of Billeri- 
ca, Mass. His widow married Rev. 
Daniel Rogers, of Littleton, Mass., 
May 28, 1739. On July 16, 1740, Eliz- 
abeth, the only child of Samuel and 
Elizabeth, died and the stepfather, 
Rev. Daniel Rogers, was appointed ex- 
ecutor of her estate. These portraits 
thus came into the possession of Mrs. 
Rogers and through her in direct de- 
scent to the last owner. 

The Rev. Daniel Rogers was born in 
Ipswich, Mass., in 1706, and died in 
1782. Mrs. Dummer was his second 
wife. His first wife was Mary Whit- 
ing, of Concord, Mass., who died in 
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1738, and his third wife was Elizabeth 
Minot, who died in 1779. All his sur- 
viving heirs were children of his sec- 
ond wife. The third child of his second 
wife was Jeremiah Dummer Rogers 
who, as he was named for the silver- 
smith, was given the portraits by his 
mother. 


Jeremiah Dummer Rogers was born 
in 1743. Before the Revolutionary 
War he was a prominent lawyer of 
Boston. At the breaking out of hos- 
tilities he joined the King’s forces and 
was Commissary of the Royal troops 
at the Battle of Bunker Hill. He died 
at Halifax, N. S., in 1784. His wife 
was Bathsheba Thacher. Their great 
grandson Daniel Rogers Whitcomb, of 
Manchester, N. H., was the last owner 
of the portraits which recently became 
the property of another descendant of 
Jeremiah Dummer. 





INSCRIPTION ON THE BACK OF THE PORTRAIT OF JEREMIAH DUMMER 




















THE CHOATE HOUSE, ESSEX, MASS., BUILT IN 1725 


THE CHOATE HOUSE AT ESSEX, MASSACHUSETTS, AND ITS 
RECENT RESTORATION . 


By Georce Francis Dow 


HE birthplace of Rufus Choate, 

the great jurist, and probably 
the oldest of all of the Choate 
family houses now remaining, stands 
on the southerly end of an island of 
considerable size rising from among 
the creeks and marshes of the town of 
Essex, Massachusetts. Behind the 
house slopes a long hill, in early days 
covered with forest growth, whose 
bare rounded outline at a little dis- 


tance suggests a hog’s back. From 
earliest times this island has been 


known as Hog Island, but latterly it 
has been called Choate Island in rec- 
ognition of its long ownership by that 
family and the distinction attained by 
several of the name. Thomas Choate 
was the first to live here. He was 
prominent in town affairs and was a 
representative to the General Court 
for several years. In recognition of 
his ability and perhaps because of his 
large holdings of land, he was popu- 
larly called “Governor” Choate. 
Years ago there were several farm- 
houses on the island for with the cut- 
ting of the timber prosperous farms 
were developed which supplied the 


6 


greater part of the needs of the some- 
what isolated residents. A_ wharf, 
now in ruins, jutted out into the shal- 


low waters of Essex river. and fish- 
ing and the curing of fish became 


a considerable industry. In those days 
some forty or fifty Chebacco boats, 
each manned by two men and a boy, 
fished off shore and numerous fish 
flakes were on the island. There was 
a district school for the children and 
religious services were held in the 
Choate house on each Sunday. The 
small pipe organ standing in the 
corner of the parlor and more latterly 
used on these occasions, was not re- 
moved until a few months ago. All 
this life and activity now has dis- 
appeared. Not a person lives on the 
island save for short visits during the 
summer season. 

Until within a few vears the island 
could be reached from Essex by means 
of a long bridge resting on piles, but 
decay and the ice floes have destroyed 
every post and timber and now the 
island can only be reached by boats, 
as in the early days, and also, for 
about three hours at low tide, by 


THE CHOATE 
driving down the bed of a creek for 
a quarter of a mile and so across a 
branch of Essex river, the horse mean- 
while wading bellydeep in the flowing 
salt water. ‘Two hundred years ago 
the water in the creek could not have 
been as deep as at the present time 
for subsidence has been going on 
along this coast at the rate of about 
one foot each century. 

The present Choate house was built 
in 1725 according to the family rec- 
ords. The site of “Governor” 
Choate’s first house is about three or 
four hundred feet at the rear and 
standing between is a tree or two cov- 
ered with vines of the pigeon grape 
the fruit of which is but little larger 
than the elderberry. The juice of 
this grape is a dark purplish red with 
a slightly acrid taste. The house and 
nearly all of the island is now owned 
by Mr. Richard T. Crane, Jr., whose 
extensive estate is located on Castle 
Hill, Ipswich, across Essex river from 
the island. When the property was 
purchased Mrs. Crane decided that 
the old house should be restored to 
its original condition and the work 
was begun in the autumn o& 1919 
under the supervision of the writer. 

Restoration in many houses neces- 
sitates much tearing out of later work 
and much replacing of supposedly 
original work. In the Choate house, 
however, few so-called “improve- 
ments” have been made and the re- 
storations may be summarized as fol- 
lows, viz.—two temporary wooden 
partitions, introduced to break up 
rear rooms into smaller rooms, have 
been removed; a brick pier that sup- 
ported a half-burned lintel in the kit- 
chen fire-place has been removed, a 
new lintel (of pine like the original) 
has been supplied and the original 
large fireplace has been opened up 
again; the nineteenth century sash 
has been replaced by heavy-muntin 
sash filled with antique Belgian glass 
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END VIEW OF CHOATE HOUSE 


five by seven inches in size; the 
eighteenth century window trim has 
been restored and several modern 


doors have been replaced by double- 
panel doors reproducing the originals; 
the plastered ceiling in the long middle 
chamber over the kitchen has been 
taken down leaving the attic floor 
boards exposed (this is the only room 
in the house where the _ evidence 
showed an unplastered ceiling); and 
everywhere the paint has been re- 
moved. On the exterior, the window 
trim has been changed and double- 
batten doors have been hung. The 
front door found in position was an 
early double-batten door and the worn 
threshold was very old and may have 
been the original threshold placed 
there when the house was built. The 
strap hinges were early but the latch 
and lock only dated back to about 
1825-1850. It is remarkable that a 
house nearly two hundred years old 
should have been preserved with so 
few changes and retain in fine con- 
dition nearly all of its original wood- 
work, 

The house is of two stories with 
two large rooms on the front side on 
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each floor with an entry between in 
which is the winding front staircase. 
At the rear are three rooms on each 
floor. On the first floor, the small 
room at the west was used as a sink 
room or back entry. The back door 
opens into this room. A long room in 
the center was the kitchen and has 
the only large fireplace in the house. 
Beyond, at the easterly end, was the 
dairy with an extra flight of stairs 
leading to the milk cellar which had 
no connection with the main cellar. 
The original broad shelves are still 
in position on which formerly rested 
the old-time pottery milk pans. The 
products of this dairy were in high 
repute far beyond the limits of the 
town of Essex. Rev. William Bent- 
ley of Salem, writing in his diary in 
1819, records that “Choate and two 
other farmers live on Hog Island cele- 
brated for its mutton, butter and 
cheese, beyond any land in Essex.” 
Twenty years earlier he also wrote: 
“they tell us at Cape Ann that Hog 
Island in Jebacco offers the best veal 
in the country.” The rear rooms on 
the second floor are of the same size 
as those below. It was in these rear 
rooms that the rougher plastering was 
found with pieces of half-calcined clam 
shells still plainly to be seen on the 
wall surfaces.* 

Before work is begun on an old 
house the sills should be examined. 
Most seventeenth century and many 
early eighteenth century houses were 
built upon sills resting on _ rocks 
filled into a trench just outside the 
cellar walls. There was little oppor- 
tunity for the circulation of air needed 
for the preservation of the timber and 
consequently decay invariably set in 
after a time. The giving way of the 
sills whereby the posts settle is the 
cause of the broken-backed and tilted 





*Excellent examples of clam shell plastering 
may be seen in the ruins of an old Proctor 
house located not far from the landing in 
Essex, that leads to Choate Island. 


appearance in the ancient or ruined 
house. It also was the custom in the 
old days to place against the founda- 
tions of the house each fall a bank 
of evergreen boughs, straw or other 
available litter as a protection against 
the severe frosts for the food supplies 
stored in the cellar. If the house 
were located in a shore town sea- 
weed frequently would be used. All 
this banking of the foundation while 
adding to the comfort of the family 
did not tend to the preservation of 
the sills of the house. 

The sills of the Choate house were 
found to be of pine instead of the 
more usual oak. Undoubtedly these 
timbers were framed from trees grow- 
ing on the now grassy hillside be- 
hind the house. They were consider- 
ably decayed, especially at the eastern 
corner, and were entirely replaced. 
The house, by the way, faces to the 
south in the old-time manner. The 
painted clapboards and outside finish 
were removed and replaced by new 
stock, the new clapboards having 
their ends “feathered” in the old way 
before being fastened to the walls. 
A modern piazza across the front of 
the house was removed and the chim- 
ney was retopped—a plain rectangle 
as before. It is the fate of most chim- 
neys to require a relaying of the top- 
most courses at least once a century 
and doubtless the original design fre- 
quently thereby disappears. Here, 
however, the old mortar was reached 
some ten or a dozen courses from the 
top so it is certain that the original 
top could not have been pilastered or 
otherwise elaborately ornamented. 

The windows of a house, more per- 
haps than any other feature, save pos- 
sibly the porch or trim of the front 
door, give character to the appearance 
of the building and determine the 
quality of its architecture. There are 
fashions in windows as in everything 
else and an old house usually has 
experienced two and sometimes three 
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periods of change. In the seventeenth 
century the window openings were 
supplied with swinging casement sash 
containing small lights of glass set 
in lead calms. Sometimes these case- 
ments were fixed, especially so in a 
three-part window frame when the 
two outside sash might be fixed and 
the central one would swing. Early in 
the eighteenth century 5” by 7” and 
6” by 8” glass began to come into 
use, set in sash that slid up and down, 
and for many years following, the 
muntins or wooden strips that sep- 
arated each square of glass, were 
made very heavy and gave to the 
windows something of the effect of 
lattice-work. 


Exactly when sliding sash was first 
introduced into New England is not 
known but it was early in the eight- 
eenth century. It was mentioned in 
a casual way by Judge Sewall while 
writing in his diary in July, 1714, 
of the stroke of lightning that dam- 
aged the house of Colonel Vetch in 
Boston. The lightning “lifted up the 
sash window [and] broke one of the 
squares’ [of glass]. The house was 
being remodelled at the time—“trans- 
formed” is the word in the diary. As 
for the Judge’s house, it had casement 
windows in August, 1724, when his 
daughter Hannah died and the corpse 
was layed out “in the best Room. 
And because the Casements were 
opened for coolness, Boston would 
watch all night.” James Franklin was 
publishing in Boston at this time the 
“New England Courant,” a newspaper 
that printed lively news items and 
articles far removed in stvle from the 
staid communications that appeared 
in the “News-Letter.” In fact, it 
was the “yellow journal” of its day. 
Benjamin Franklin was_ responsible 
for many of these articles and may 
have written the satirical communica- 
tion on the extravagant expenditures 
of New England wives that was 


printed in the March, 19-26, 1722 is- 
sue. Among the items appearing in 
this fictitious list of expenditures is 
the following:—“To new Glazing the 
House with new Fashion’d Square 
Glass,—057. 09. 08.” 

It was not long after this that 
larger sizes of glass were introduced 
and by 1734, window glass as large 
as 8” by 10” could be purchased at the 
shops in Boston. Of course the larger 
sizes cost proportionately more and 
were only used in the more important 
and costly buildings. It is thought 
that there was a transition period 
when the sliding sash was filled with 
leaded glass much in the manner of 
the casement. One example of such 
adaptation still exists in a protected 
rear window in a house located in Nor- 
folk County, Massachusetts. After 
the Revolution, lighter muntins began 
to appear and about the middle of the 
nineteenth century the glass used was 
much increased in size. When grand- 
ma replaced the mahogany furniture 
with new-fashioned black walnut she 
also insisted that the small-light sash 
was difficult to keep clean, that it ob- 
structed the view and more important 
still, that it no longer was in fashion. 
Accordingly houses were supplied with 
sash having only two lights of glass 
and later came a change to but one 
light. 

The window cap or outside trim 
over the window has a wide varia- 
tion of treatment according to period. 
In the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the window caps usually were 
nailed directly to the frame of the 
house and the boarding was notched 
out and so conformed to the outline 
of the caps. When the original board- 
ing remains, as is usually the case in 
parts of the house, it is a simple matter 
to determine the length and width of 
the window cap. If all the original 
caps have been replaced by later treat- 
ment, the contour of the reproduc- 
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tion approximately may be established 
by following existing examples found 
in other early houses. At the same 
time the size of the original window 
openings almost invariably may be de- 
termined by examining the undis- 
turbed plastering or wainscotting 
about the windows and by a com- 
parison of measurements between the 
studs where frequently marks or stains 
will be found indicating the length 
and width of the old window frames. 

The 


inside finish 


about the win- 
dows in the Choate house is very 
simple and follows original finish 


found in a house of about the same 
period in the adjoining town of Tops- 
field. The window frames, finished 
with half-inch beads cut along the 
inner edge, project into the room just 
enough to serve as a stop for the 
plastered wall. The window stools 
have a greater projection of seven- 
eighths of an inch, are finished with 
a bead and extend an inch and seven- 
eights on either side over the plas- 
tering. The treatment is simple and 
sufficient. 


None of the rooms in the house was 
wainscotted to the height of the win- 
dowstools but the fireplace ends of the 
four front rooms were finished with 
fine raised-panel wainscotting reach- 
ing to the girts and varying some- 
what in treatment in each room. Un- 
fortunately the quarter-round about 
many of these raised panels had been 
cut away at a time when the mistress 
of the house decided that panelled 
woodwork no longer was in fashion 
and must be replaced by wallpaper. 
Usually at such times a strip of cot- 
ton cloth is pasted over the depres- 
sions caused by the molded edges of 
the panels, but in this house the quar- 
ter-round had been cut away and a 
sloping triangular strip of wood had 
been fitted in leaving an even surface 
on which to paste the wallpaper. All 
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this quarter-round had to be replaced 
and stained the color of the surround- 
ing wood. 


This panel work had been painted 
many times in shades of white and 
greenish grey. No Indian-red stain 
Or paint was uncovered during the 
process of removing the paint. Paint 
was little used in New England at the 
time the Choate house was built and 
this especially was true with houses 
located in the country. In the early 
part of the century houses in the 
larger towns occupied by well-to-do 
owners had rooms with painted finish 
and floors. In the year 1723 “all sorts 
of Colours for Painting, and Linseed 
Oyl” were advertised as procurable 
“at a Ware-house joining to Mr. Sal- 
ter, the Cooper’s shop, at Poole’s 
Wharff by Oliver’s Bridge, Boston.” 
The demand for paint principally 
came from shipwork where some pro- 
tection from the action of the salt 
water was a necessity. By 1750, how- 
ever, it was more generally used in 
houses and a considerable variety of 
colors could be found in the shops in 
Boston. Strong colors were the fash- 
ion—red, blue, green and cedar-color. 

The removal of the accumulation of 
paint in an old house is a consider- 
able item in the cost of its restoration 
especially if there is much molded 
finish. Nearly one hundred gallons of 
paint remover were applied to the 
painted surfaces in the Choate house 
and even then the wear of nearly two 
centuries had left scars that required 
further treatment and much of the sur- 
face was gone over with a cleaning 
solution that removed every speck of 
paint from scratched or dented wood. 
This strong solution bleached or some- 
what yellowed the time-stained white 
pine which was remedied by rubbing 
down with a mixture of turpentine 
and oil and now the texture of the old 
panelling is revealed in all its beauty, 
the satiny surfaces displaying rich 
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FIREPLACE IN THE LIVING ROOM 


shades of brown that only time can 
give to old woodwork. The floors 
also were scrubbed with this cleaning 
solution and came out splendidly. 
The wide boards of ccurse showed 
signs of long wear but none needed 
to be replaced and so a regularity of 
texture and color has been retained 
that adds much to the old-time appear- 
ance of the rooms. 

A very important matter in con- 
nection with the restoration of an 
old house is the selection of the car- 
penter to do the work. The average 
workman today not only has had no 
experience in restoration work or 
knowledge of the details of old con- 
struction, but also seems mentally in- 
capable of adapting himself to the old- 
time methods of the craft. He usually 
looks with contempt on the old hand- 
work and glories in the uniformity 
and precision of the product of mod- 
ern machinery. Everything now must 
be plumb or level. The windows 
must line-up absolutely and any 1r- 
regularity in fenestration will produce 
doubtful comments. When _- stock 
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FIREPLACE IN THE MIDDLE CHAMBER 


moldings are condemned and a care- 
ful reproduction of an early molding 
is insisted upon, this modern carpenter 
usually considers it a device whereby 
the cost of the work is increased and 
at the expense of his personal incon- 
venience in securing the required ma- 
terials. The use of handmade nails 
in certain parts of the work is looked 
upon as faddish and the feathering 
of the ends of the clapboards as a 
needless absurdity. 

In a late seventeenth century house 
that has been restored during the past 
year, the front girt had sagged some- 
what. When the carpenter came to 
install his window frames he found 
that when set against the old girt 
there was a difference in level be- 
tween them of about an inch and a 
half; so at it he went with mallet and 
chisel and carefully cut away the old 
oaken timber so that the window 
frames might line up. As this room 
was to be wainscotted with wide pine 
boards and this girt was to be left 
exposed and jutting into the room im 





THE CHOATE 
the old manner, the result produced by 
his handiwork readily may be imag- 
ined. The mason also had his ideas 
of what should be done. The brick 
hearths in the chambers did not pro- 
ject into the room far enough to meet 
his modern ideas of safety, and so he 
strongly advocated laying a much 
wider hearth notwithstanding the ab- 
solutely definite information as to the 
old lines supplied by the cuts in the 
original floor boards. ‘To restore a 
house is one thing; to modernize it 
is quite another matter. 

Among the other features of this 
house are the square newel posts of 
the front stairs and the molded-edged 
planks used instead of the more com- 
mon balusters. These are shown in 
the accompanying illustration. The 
fireplace in the living room at the 
westerly end of the house is slightly 
arched and the door of the small cup- 
board over the brick oven at the leit 
has a rounded top. At the right of the 
parlor fireplace is a small cupboard 
the upper shelves of which have scal- 
loped edges for the display of china. 
The shelves beneath are very shallow 
and are protected by two doors, an 
upper and a lower, the latter being 
hinged at the bottom and falling out- 


wards. The door leading to the attic 
from the long middle room on the 
second floor still has its original 
wooden latch and the attic itself ts 


remarkably large and lofty. Near the 
this attic found the 
posts and rails of three “presse” bed- 
steads, one of them of oak with low 
posts turned on lines suggesting the 
Tudor period. 


of 


eaves 1n were 


It undoubtedly is one 
the oldest bedsteads of American 
origin now in existance. 

The isolated location of this fine old 
house without doubt will protect it for 
many years to come especially as its 
present owner is highly appreciative 
of its architectural value and senti- 
mental interest. From it have gone 
out high-minded men who have ex- 
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FRONT ENTRY AND STAIRS 


erted a strong influence on the affairs 
not only of their State but the Na- 
tion. Of Rufus Choate, who was born 
here in 1799, it has been said that his 
“personal magnetism combined with 
his wealth of learning and his strong 
sense place him among the greatest 
forensic advocates that America has 
produced.” Here, too, was born in 
1796, Dr. George Choate, the father 
of Joseph Hodges Choate, lately de- 
ceased, famous in the profession of 
law, a diplomat of rare distinction, 
and excelled by few as an orator and 
after-dinner speaker. It is in the 
preservation and restoration of build- 
ings having such associations that the 
‘oming generations can the better vis- 
ualize the life of the past and the more 
clearly understand the surroundings 
that have helped to mold the New 
England character. 
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THE CONNECTICUT CHEST 


By Henry 
LARGE number of oaken chests 
very similar in size, construction 
and ornamentation, have been 

found during recent years in the vicin- 
ity of Hartford, Connecticut, and those 
who have interested themselves in the 
history and identification of early Co- 
lonial furniture, have been able in 
many instances to trace to that oirigi- 
nal location chests having similar char- 
acteristics which have been discov- 
ered in other sections of the country. 
Before the coming of the railroads 
families often continued in one locality 
for generations; the facilities for trav- 
eling and moving about were limited, 
and emigrations were few. When, 
therefore, a piece of ancient furniture 
is found in the home of a family where 
it has remained, and in whose posses- 
sion it has been for a number of gen- 
erations, it is a fair presumption that 
the article has been in that place from 
the first, and should it be constructed 
of local material—of native woods.—it 
is also proper to assume that it was 
made in the near vicinity, and by a 
cabinetmaker or joiner of the neigh- 
borhood. While specimens may vary 
slightly from a standard size, and 
trifling differences exist in the orna- 
mentation, all of the examples which 
have come under the writer’s observa- 
tion resemble each other so closely, not 
only in form and style but in work- 
manship, that it is entirely probable 
that they were all fashioned by either 
one man, or a small group of work- 
men under one influence. 

This chest is known to collectors as 
the “Connecticut Chest,” sometimes 
designated as the “Hartford Chest,” 
and is generally regarded by connois- 


W. ERvInG 
seurs as the most interesting and 
pleasing of all the New England types, 
but probably the reason that so many 


examples have been preserved—up- 
wards of sixty are known to exist,— 
is‘not so much its attractive appear- 
ance as its general usefulness and its 
durable character. Nevertheless very 
many have doubtless been destroyed. 
Like many cther pieces of furniture, 
these were considered hopelessly out 
of fashion by many housekeepers of 
later generations, and were relegated 
to the cellar, toolhouse or barn, in 
which latter place many excellent 
specimens have been discovered, some- 
times filled with grain, and often with 
bits of harness or tools. Early in the 
nineteenth century it became a pop- 
ular fashion to paint the surviving 
oaken and maple furniture,—and not 
infrequently cherry and even mahog- 
any as well,—thoroughly with Vene- 
tian red, which so damaged the ulti- 
mate appearance of the articles, 
pessibly to hasten their destruction. 

These chests were constructed dur- 
ing the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century, and were probably all made 
in the neighborhood of Hartford, but 
there are some reasons for believing 
that they emanated from the river set- 
tlements adjacent to the town of Hart- 
ford. It is not known by whom they 
were designed or who the builders 
were. They followed no European 
model but were one hundred per cent 
American. Documentary evidence 1s 
scanty. In the estate inventories of 
the period, chests and old chests, are 
frequently mentioned, and oak chests 
occasionally, but many records have 
been lost or destroyed and those that 
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NO -DRAWER CONNECTICUT CHEST 
Owned by J. N. H. Campbell 
From “Furniture of the Pilgrim Century,”’ by Wallace Nutting 














ONE-DRAWER CONNECTICUT CHEST 
Owned by Henry W. Erving 
From “Furniture of the Pilgrim Century,” by Wallace Nutting 











THE CONNECTICUT 


remain are meager. ‘The local corre- 
spondence of the time was negligible, 


and tradition is generally untrust- 
worthy. Whoever were the makers, 


they had an eye for proportion and 
taste and skill in execution, and few 
pieces of modern household furniture, 
be they ever so grand or ornate, pre- 
sent so dignified and distinguished an 
appearance as the Connecticut chest. 

This chest was a framed structure, 
the stiles mortised into rails and the 
latter into corner posts which formed 
the legs, the spaces being filled with 
panels fitted into the rabbeted edges. 
All the “joined chests” were built in 
this manner. While glue was used, 
together with wrought nails, in fasten- 
ing on the applied ornaments, none 
was employed in the framing, the ten- 
ons being held in place by oaken pins 
driven through the joints. The holes 
bored through the mortise walls and 
tenons did not exactly register, and 
thus a tightly fitting pin driven 
through both holes, had the effect of 
drawing the tenon very closely into 
place. This method was styled 
“drawbore.” It was constructed of 
American white oak, all save the lid, 
back and bottom, and bottoms of the 
drawers, which were of yellow pine. 
Apparently large yellow pine trees 
were more common in Connecticut 
than the white pine, as the wide planks, 
used generally in one piece were sawed 
from the former tree. The oaken 
frame and panels, however, were 
rived or split from the bole, at right 
angles to the concentric growth rings, 
in a manner called “quartering,” in 
order to show the beautiful marking 
or flecking of the grain. 

By far the greater number of the 
existing pieces have two full-length 
drawers under the chest proper, a few 
are known with one drawer, and some 
with none. The especial character- 
istics prevail in each variety, although 
the last named frequently has but two 
carved panels and sometimes but one. 


CHEST 17 


There is found but little variation in 
size in the two-drawer Connecticut 
chest. Its extreme height is about 
40 inches, its length 45 inches, and it 
is 22 inches deep. The front is en- 
riched with three panels of flat carv- 
ings, the motive of those at the ends 
being a conventionalized tulip with 


leaves, while three sunflowers and 
leaves form the centre panel. The 
front is ornamented also with the 


halves of turned “spindles,” usually of 
maple or birch although sometimes 
of pine, a large one on the face of 
each end stile, and two, more slender, 
on each of the middle stiles, while two 
smaller ones appear on the block in 
the centre of each drawer front which 
divides it into panels, and on the 
stiles also at their ends. Two oval 
bosses set at an angle are in each panel 
of the drawers, and one such is set in 
the centre of the large panel in the end 
of the chest. In most instances this 
latter ornament has four’ smaller 
bosses—about the size of a marble — 
set around it at equal distances. All 
of this turning was done with a primi- 
tive foot lathe, and the work as a re- 
sult is often rough and irregular. The 
centre panel of the front and the large 
end panel, have triangular blocks in 
the corners making them octagonal in 
shape, and the panels of the drawer 
fronts are similarly treated, all the 
panels being lined with a moulding 
about three-fourths of an inch in 
width, composed of a bold bead at the 
back, a slight fillet. and a cove at the 
thin edge. These mouldings are some- 
times of red cedar in natural color, but 
frequently are darkened with Venetian 
red, and are usually banded at inter- 
vals with black stripes and decorated 
with black dots as well. On the ends 
of the chest below the large octagonal 
panels are two smaller ones, and the 
broad stile which divides them has an 
incised black moulding running 
through the centre, as has also the 
upper rail of the front and ends. This 
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is a shallow moulding comprised of 
two ogees with a V in the centre, and 
is about an inch in width. The sur- 
face is also broken by a prominent 
projecting moulding usually of pine, 
which appears on the rail above, be- 
low and between the drawers, the two 
former frequently returning on the 
ends. These and the incised mould- 
ings, as well as the spindles, bosses 
and corner blocks, are painted black, 
and the contrast to the mellow-toned 
oak and the red mouldings is exceed- 
ingly pleasing. The use of black orn- 
aments and red mouldings, was un- 
doubtedly to simulate the ebony and 
rosewood used to embellish certain of 
the European cabinets of oak, but the 
black striping on the cedar mouldings 
apparently was fanciful. It can hardly 
be said to resemble the black-flecked 
snake wood, used in early furniture 
for inlaying. The projecting lid is 
hinged to the chest by 
terlocking staples forged 
ends which were readily 
the top of the lid and the inside of the 
back rail, and it is finished on the 
ends and front edge wit 
moulding and has end cleats 
hold it snugly in place. These cleats 
are coved at the ends lded on 
the sides, which ts unusual! on the 
early chests,—generally they are plain 
or simply chamfered. A till is usually 
built into one end, and th 
are supplied with two wooden knobs 
of maple, and run on oak 
nortised into the end legs, which fit 
easily into a rabbeted in the 
centre of the drawer ends. Thus the 
drawers although crudely built, 
nally ran very smoothly. The chest 
is in many cases fitted with a lock 
, 1s a very simple affair 
‘Bhockonath could have 
readily made, and which was prob- 
ably of domestic manufacture. For- 
‘ign chests and cabinets of the period 
are often equipped with very ordinary 
locks, but on the contrary 
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CONNECTICUT CHEST 


examples are ingeniously and care- 
fully constructed. When one of these 
chests was furnished with a lock, 
it was a common thing to have a hole 
bored through the bottom, and the 
fronts of the drawers, and by passing 
a pin through this aperture the whole 
affair was secured. There is no evi- 
dence that these chests as a whole were 
ever finished in oil or varnish,—in 
original condition tne wood always has 
a raw and faded appearance. Paint 
upon an antique chest should always 


be removed with solvents and not 
with 
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Ixssex Institute. at Salem. ts a fire 
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cast at the Iron Works furnace in 
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Saugus 1660, for the house of John 
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and Alice Pickering. on which the 
ornamentation instead of the usual 
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antic spindles Similar in Gesiegn to those 


found on American chests. <A similar 
fire back cast the same year at the 
Saugus Iron Works is preserved in the 
Museum of the Society for the Pre- 
servation of New England Antiquities. 
Man her instances of household 


.\ otne 
furnishings might 


ted as evide nce 
of this independence of former influ- 
ence, and originality of design, but no- 
where is it more manifest than in 
the construction and decoration of the 
“Connecticut Chest.” 
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LIST OF HISTORICAL SOCIETIES IN MASSACHUSETTS 


CompiLtep By Juxtius Hersert Tutte 


Librarian of Massachusetts Historical Society 


HE following list 1s based on the 
communications of the late An- 
drew McFarland Davis to the 
Publications of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts. It is brought down to 
date and given here as a tentative list 
open to correction and addition of 
names overlooked. This is the first 
appearance of such a comprehensive 
check list and it will be important to 
add to it from time to time in order to 
keep it as complete as possible. At the 
end there is given a list of societies 
whose object is the preservation of va- 
rious old houses of historic or associa- 
tion interest. In the first list the names 
of such houses owned and occupied by 
the societies have been added, so far 

as known. 
g and in- 


corporation are given so lar as known. 


The dates of organization 


American Antiquarian Society, Wor- 

cester, inc. Oct. 24, 1812. 
American Statistical 

ton, org. Nov. 

5, 1841. 
Amherst Historical Society, inc. May 

28, 1903. 

Andover Historical Society, 

9, 1911. 

Arlington Historical Society, inc. Apr. 

6, 1898. . 

Ashland Historical Society, inc. May 

29. 1909. 

Historical Society ( 
Boston, org. Mar. 10, 18 
Bay State Historica! 

org. Apr. 3, 1903. 
Bedford Historical Society, org. Mar. 

29, 1893. 
Belchertown Historical 

inc. Sept. 16, 1914. 
Bemis Memorial Park Association, 

Spencer, inc. Jan. 8, 1902. 


Association. Bos- 
27, 1839: inc. Feb. 


inc. May 


Backus 


Association, 


Berkshire Historical and Scientific So- 
ciety, Pittsfield, org. 1877. 

Beverly Historical Society, inc. May 
19, 1891. Owns and occupies the 
John Cabot house completed 
in 1783. 

Billerica Historical Society, inc. Feb. 
18, 1896. 

Boston, see 
American Statistical Association. 
Backus Historical Society (Bap- 

tist). 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts. 
Bunker Hill Monument Associa- 
tion. 
Loval 
the. 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 
Military Historical 
\lassachusetts. 
New England Catholic Historical 
Society. 


| Ce T1TO)T) 
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Miltary Order of 


Society of 


New England Historic Genealogi- 
cal Society. 
New England Methodist Histori- 
cal Society. 
New England History Teachers’ 
Association. 
Old South Historical Society. 
Scottish Historical Society of 
North America. 
Society of Mayflower Descend- 
ants. 
Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities. 
South Boston Historical Society. 
Unitarian Historical Society. 
Bostonian Society, inc. Dec. 2, 1881. 
Old State House 
Site of first Town 


tcr 
LOds/. 


Occupies the 
built in 1713. 
House built 
Brookline Historical Society, inc. Apr. 
29, 1901. Occupies the Edward 
Devotion house, built in 1680. 
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Bunker Hill Historical Society, org. 
Apr. 25, 1896. 

Bunker Hill Monument Association, 
Boston, inc. June 7, 1823. 

Cambridge Historical Society, inc. 


June 24, 1905. 

Cambridge, see 
Harvard Memorial Society. 
Shepard Historical Society. 

Canton Historical Society, org. 
inc. May 29, 1893. 

Cape Ann peetosicnl Society, Glouces- 
ter, inc. Feb. 9, 1892. 

Cape Cod Historical Society, Yar- 
mouth, org. Aug. 5, 1882; inc. 
June 9, 1883. 

Cape Cod Pilgrim Memorial Associa- 
tion of Provincetown, inc. Feb. 
29, 1892. 

Charlestown, 

Bunker Hill Historical Society. 
Bunker Hill Monument Associa- 
tion. 


1871; 


Clinton Historical Society, org. Sept. 
10, 1894; inc. Oct. 13, 1903. 

Colonial Society of Massachusett 
Boston, inc. Dec. 29, 1892. 

Concord Antiquarian Society, inc. Dec. 
15, 1886. 


Connecticut Valley Historical Society, 
Springfield, inc. May 9, 1876. 
Danvers Historical Society, org. 1892; 


inc. Jan. 5, 1893. Owns and oc- 
cupies the Col. Jeremiah Page 
house, built in 1755. 

Dedham Historical Society, founded 


Feb. 1, 1859; inc. Apr. 23, ee 

Deerfield, see Pocumtuck Valley Me- 
morial Association. 

Dorchester Historical Society, inc. Apr. 
6, 1891. Owns and occupies the 
Blake house, built 1648. 

Dover, Historical and Natural History 
Society of Dover and Vicinity, inc. 


Sept. 1, 1900. 
Easthampton, see Submit Clark Cor- 
poration. 
Edgartown, see Martha’s Vineyard 
Historical Society. 


Feb. 12, 


merging the 


Essex Institute, Salem, inc. 
1848. Formed by 
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Essex Historical Society (org. 
1821) and the Essex County Nat- 
ural History Society (org. 1836). 


Owns and exhibits the John Ward 
house built 1684 and the Peirce- 
Nichols house, built 1782. 
Falmouth Historical Society, inc 
21, 1904. 
Fitchburg Historical Society, org. 
3, 1892; inc. Feb. 1, 1896. 
Fort Massachusetts Historical Society, 


July 
Feb. 


North Adams, inc. Apr. 9, 1896. 
Foxborough Historical Society, inc. 
Mar. 31, 1898. 
ro ta Historical and Natural 
History Society, org. Mar. 31, 
1888; inc. July 13, 1892. 


Gloucester, s¢e Ann Historical 
Societ V. 

Greenfield, Hist« 
July 8 1907. 


Groton Hist 


Cape 
rical Society of, 
rical Society, 


“ 
org. Jan. 23, 


1894: inc. Mav 11, 1894. 

Harvard Historical Society, inc. Apr. 
3. 1900. 

Harvard Memorial Society, Cam- 


bridge, org. May 7, 1895. 
Haverhill Historical Society, inc. Jan. 


14. 1898. Owns and occupies the 
Nathaniel Saltonstall house, built 
1814. 

Heath Historical Society, inc. Aug. 18, 
1892. 

Hingham Historical Society, inc. June 
Is, 1914. Owns and occupies 
“The Old Ordinaire,” the older 
part of which was built about 
1650. 


Holbrook Histo 
29, 1897. 

Holliston Historical Society, inc. 
31, 1914. 

Hudson Historical Society, inc. 
31, 1916. 

Hyde Park Historical Society, org. 
1887; inc. Apr. 14, 1890. 

Ipswich Historical Society, org. 1891; 
inc. Oct. 26, 1898. Owns and oc- 


cupies the John Whipple house, 
built 1638-1642. 


rical Society, inc. Sept. 
Mar. 


Oct. 
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Leominster Historical Society, inc. Feb. 
13, 1907. 

Lexington Historical Society, org. Mar. 
16, 1886; inc. July 29, 1886. Owns 
and occupies the Clarke-Hancock 
house, built 1698, and the Munroe 
Tavern, built 1695. 

Littleton Historical Society, inc. Oct. 
30, 1896. 

Long Meadow Historical Society, inc. 
Nov. 3, 1900. 

Lowell Historical Society, inc. May 21, 
1902. Formerly the Old Residents 
Historical Association, org. Dec. 
19, 1868. 

Loyal Legion, Military Order of the, 
Commandery of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, Boston, inc. Mar. 15, 


1887. 

Lynn Historical Society, inc. Apr. 27, 
1897. 

Malden Historical Society, inc. Feb. 
7, 1887. 

Manchester Historical Society, org. 


June 7, 1886; inc. June 12, 1896. 

Marblehead Historical Society, org. 
May 9, 1898; inc. Mar. 15, 1902. 
Owns and occupies the Jeremiah 
Lee mansion, built 1763. 

Marshfield Historical Society, organ- 
ized Oct. 18, 1913. 

Martha’s Vineyard Chap. D. A. R. 
Historical Society, Edgartown, 
inc. Jan. 26, 1912. 

Massachusetts Historical Society, Bos- 
ton organized Jan. 4, 1791; inc. 
Feb. 19, 1794. 

Medfield Historical Society, inc. 
14, 1891. 

Medford Historical Society, inc. May 
22, 1896. 

Medway Historical Society, inc. 
29, 1902. 

Melrose Historical Society, inc. Jan. 
27, 1914. Owns and occupies the 
Phineas Upham house, built 1703. 

Mendon Historical Society, org. Feb. 
18, 1896; inc. Nov. 9, 1909. 

Methuen Historical Society, inc. May 
22, 1895. 


Sept. 


Apr. 
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Military Historical Society of Massa- 
chusetts, Boston, org. Jan. 20, 
1876; inc. Feb. 24, 1891. 

Milton Historical Society, inc. Feb. 7, 
1905. 

Monson Historical Society, inc. May 
21, 1895. 

Nantucket Historical Association, inc. 
July 9, 1894. Owns and occupies 
a Quaker meeting house, built 
1838. 

Natick Historical, Natural History and 
Library Society of South Natick, 
inc. Apr. 26, 1874. 

Needham Historical Society, inc. Apr. 
5, 1915. 

New Bedford, see Old Dartmouth His- 
torical Society. 

Newburyport, Historical Society of 
Old Newbury, inc. June 24, 1896. 
Formerly the Antiquarian and 
Historical Society of Old New- 
bury, org. Sept. 6, 1877. 

New England Catholic Historical So- 

ciety, Boston, org. June 13, 1900. 

England Historic Genealogical 

Society, Boston, org. Nov. 1, 1844; 

inc. Mar. 18, 1845. 

New England History Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Boston, inc. Nov. 13, 1911. 

New England Methodist Historical So- 
ciety, Boston, org. May 3, 1880; 
inc. Apr. 13, 1882. 

Newton Historical Society, inc. Oct. 22, 
1902. 

Northampton Historical Society, ine. 
Nov. 6, 1905. 

North Adams, see Fort Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 

North Andover Historical Society, inc. 
July 16, 1913. 

North Brookfield, see Quaboag His- 
torical Society. 

Norwood Historical Sociéty, inc. Feb. 

14, 1907. 

Bridgewater Historical Society, 

West Bridgewater, inc. July 18, 

1895. 

Old Colony Historical Society, Taun- 
ton, inc. May 4, 1853. 


New 


Old 
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Old Dartmouth Historical Society, 
New Bedford, inc. Aug. 10, 1903. 

Old Planters Society, Salem, Feb. 21, 
1908. 

Old South Historical Society, Boston, 
org. 1892; inc. June 7, 1901. 
Orange Historical and Antiquarian 

Society, inc. Jan. 26, 1898. 

Palmer Historical Society, inc. May 31, 
1900. 

Peabody Historical Society, inc. Aug. 
17, 1896. 

Pilgrim Society, Plymouth, inc. Jan. 
24, 1820. 

Pittsfield, see Berkshire Historical and 
Scientific Society. 

Plymouth, see Pilgrim Society. 

Pocumtuck Valley Memorial Associa- 
tion, Deerfield, inc. May 9, 1870. 
Owns and occupies the Deerfield 
Academy building, built 1798. 

Provincetown, see Cape Cod Pilgrim 
Memorial Association. 

Quaboag Historical Society, North 
Brookfield, org. Dec. 26, 1894; inc. 
Mar. 22, 1895. 

Quincy Historical Society, inc. Nov. 
15, 1883. 

Quinebaug Historical Society, South- 
bridge, inc. Dec. 29, 1899.  Pre- 
viously the Southbridge Histori- 
cal Seciety, org. 1899. 

Reading Antiquarian Society, inc. Nov. 
9, 1916. 

Rehebcth Antiquarian Society, inc. 
Apr. 1, 1885. 

Rowley Historical Society, inc. Oct. 10, 
1918. Owns and occupies the 
Platts-Bradstreet house, built 
about 1690. 

Roxbury Historical Society, inc. May 
15, 1901. 

Salem, see 
F'ssex Institute. 

Old Planters Society. 

Sandwich Historical Society, inc. July 
3, 1907. 

Scituate Historical Society, inc. Aug. 
23, 1917. 

Sharon Historical Society, inc. Sept. 


11, 1903. 
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Scottish Historical Society of North 
America, Boston, inc. Sept. 22, 
1911. 

Shepard Historical Society of the First 
Church, Cambridge, org. 1889. 
Sherborn Historical Society, inc. Aug. 

11, 1913. 

Shrewsbury Historical Society, ine. 
June 23, 1902. 

Society of NMlavflower Descendants, 

Boston, inc. Apr. 1, 1896. 
ciety for the Preservation of New 
Ingland Antiquities, Boston, inc. 
Apr. 2, 1910. Owns and occupies 
the Harrison Gray Otis house, 
Boston, built 1895. Owns and ex- 
hibits the following houses: 
ch”-Boardman, Saugus, built 
1651; Cooper-Austin, Cambridge, 
built 1659; Swett-Ilslev, New- 
bury, built 1670; Eleazer Arnold, 
Lincoln, R. I., built 1687; Laws, 


Sharon. \. H.. built about 1800: 


. SC( IT 


fowler, Danversport, 
ical Society, inc. Nov. 


merville, see Universalist Historical 

ciety . 

South Boston Historical Society, org. 
\1 iT 24 1896 

Southbridge, sce Quinebaug Historical 


Spriy 


cfield, see Connecticut Valley 

Historical Society. 

Stoughton Historical Society, inc. Nov. 
17, 1903. | 

Submit Clark Corporation, Easthamp- 
ton, inc. Apr. 17, 1908. 

Swampscott Historical Society, org. 
Sept. 10, 1902; inc. Sept. 14, 1920. 

Taunton, see Old Colony Historical So- 
ciety. 

Topsfield Historical Society, org. Dec. 
14, 1894; inc. Oct. 6, 1910. Owns 
and occupies the Parson Capen 
house, built 1683. 

Townsend Historical Society, inc. Nov. 
20, 1896. 

Unitarian Historical Society, Boston, 


org. Feb. 18, 1901. 
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Tufts 
Jan. 1, 


Universalist Historical Society, 
College, Somerville, inc. 
1877. 

Wakefield Historical Society, in 
5, 1893. 

Walpole Historical Society, inc. 
3, 1898. 

Waltham Historical Society, inc. Apr. 
12, 1915. 

Watertown, Historical Society of, org. 
I888; inc. June 25, 1891. 

Westborough Historical Society, inc. 
Feb. 28, 1889. 

West Bridgewater, Old 

oom orical Society. 

Historical Society, 

. Nov. 23, 1909. _ 

Westfield, see Western Hampden His- 
torical Society. 

Weymouth Historical Society, org. 

1879; inc. July 19, 1886. 


Winthrop Impro\ 


c. May 
May 


Bridge- 
water 
Western Ha ore! len 


Westt ‘eld, inc 


ement and Historical 
ae ciation, inc. June 1, 1908. 

Worcester Historical Society, forn rd 
the Wi rceester Si ciety ( f Antia lity, 
org. Jan. 23, 1875; inc ie 22, 
1877. 

Worcester. S€eC 
Society. 


American Antiquarian 


Yarmouth. see 
Si ciety. 


Cape Cod Historical 





Old South Association in Bos- 
ton. Owns and occupies the Old 
South Meeting House, built 1729. 


Boston. 


Boston, Paul Revere Memorial Asso- 
ciation, inc. May 1907. Owns 
and occupies the Paul Revere 


house, built 1676. 
Chelsea, Cary 
Jan. 20, 


Association, inc. 
Owns and occu- 


House 


1914. 


pies the Cary house, built about 
1750. 
Danvers, Rebecca Nurse Memorial 


Association, inc. Apr. 29, 1908. 
Owns and occupies the Rebecca 
Nurse house, built before 1671. 
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Dedham, Fairbanks Family Associa- 
tion, inc. Apr. 7, 1903. Owns and 
occupies the Fairbanks house, the 
older part of which was built by 
Jonathan’ Fairbanks, probably 
soon aiter he was admitted as 
townsman on March 23, 1637. 
Holliston, Bullard Memorial Farm 
Association, inc. May 10, 1909. 
Owns and occupies the Henry Bul- 
lard Farm. 
Medford, Royall House 
inc. Jan. 29, 1906. 


Association, 
Owns and oc- 


. i : 
cupies the Royall’ house, built 
1690. 

Plymouth Antiquarian Society, inc. 


Oct. 29. 1919. Owns 
ies the Maz. William 


1oU?, 


and occu- 
Hammett 
also the Wil- 
built 1677. 

House Asso- 


lam Harlc w ho 
Roxbury, Shirley-E sts 

ciation, me, Feb. 28, 1913. Owns 

the house built by Governor Shir- 
ley 1741-1749, and afterwards oc- 


cupied and owned by Governor 
Custis. 

Rutlanc , Rutt 1S Pi tnam Memorial As- 
sociation, in io 29, 1901. Owns 


Rufus Putnam 
built about 1765, which was 
acqul istees in 1894. 
Salem, Seven Gables Settlement Asso- 
ciation, inc. Mar. 19, 1910. Owns 
and occupies the “House of the 
Seven Gables,” built 1669, and the 
Hooper-Hathaway house, built 

1682. 


and occupies the 
| 
house, 


ead Ru +9771 
Ica DV LCI 


Scituate, Nautical Historical Society, 
inc. Oct. 13, 1903. Organized to 
preserve the pilot boat “Colum- 


bus” and the Scituate Lighthouse. 

West Springfield, Ramapogue Histori- 
cal Society, inc. July 1, 1903. 
Owns and occupies the Day house, 
built in 1754. 

Woburn, Rumford Historical Associa- 
tion, inc. Apr. 28, 1877. Owns and 
occupies birthplace of Benjamin 
Thompson, Count Rumford, built 
about 1714. 




















JESSE STARR’S REVOLUTIONARY WAR POWDER HORN 
Now owned by Col, George L. Shepley 
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MAP OF BOSTON IN 1775, ON JESSE STARR’S POWDER HORN 























A POWDER HORN OF THE REVOLUTION 


By Cot. Georce L. SHEPLEY 


OT long ago there came into my 
possession a powder horn that 


had been carried by a Connec- 
ticut soldier who served in the fortif- 
cations about Boston during the Siege 
of 1775-6, and while there decorated 
his horn with a map of Boston, in 
which the fortifications across the 
Neck are shown, and something of the 
surrounding country. This is an un- 
usual decoration. Powder horns hav- 
ing maps of the Hudson River and of 
the routes followed by the troops serv- 
ing about Lake during the 
French and Indian wars, are not un- 
common. These maps usually begin 
at New York, indicated by a _ few 
houses anda church spire or two, and 
then depict the course of the Hudson 
and Mohawk rivers, and so north to 
Lake George, Lake Champlain and 
Montreal. The principal ferries are 
indicated and the landing places where 
boats were to be taken. These maps 
are not true to scale, but nevertheless 
served as useful guides and were high- 
ly valued by the soldiers. A most 
notable exception to this is a Provi- 
dence powder horn that I have, on 
which is carved the earliest known 
map and view of the town. This horn, 
like the Boston one, is in a good state 
of preservation. 

Jesse Starr, who carried the powder 
horn which is illustrated herewith, was 
a Connecticut man, and probably was 
born in Norwich, where his parents, 
Vine and Mary (Street) Starr, lived 
for many years. He was twenty-one 
years old and living in Groton when 
he answered the first call for Connec- 
ticut troops, and enlisted May 8, 1775, 
in Capt. Spicer’s company in Colonel 


George 


Parsons’ regiment. His company at 
once marched to Boston, and he there 
served in the camps at Roxbury. His 
enlistment expired in December, but 
the company was reorganized for ser- 
vice and he re-enlisted, and at some 
time before November 6, 1776, was 
made a corporal. After the British 
left Boston his regiment marched to 
New London and took boats for New 
York, where it assisted in fortifying 
that city. In August he was in the 
lines around Brooklyn, and was in the 
battle of Long Island on August 27, 
and at White Plains, October 28. His 
regiment remained on the Hudson 
near Peekskill for the rest of the year. 
His term of service expired on Decem- 
ber 31, 1776, but he probably imme- 
diately re-enlisted, for the name of 
Corp. Jesse Starr-of Norwich appears 
in a muster roll of Capt. Wooster’s 
company on April 23, 1777, with an 
enlistment for three years. In October, 
1778, he was a sergeant in Col. Samuel 
B. Webb’s regiment, and received his 
discharge April 23, 1780. Nothing is 
known concerning him during the next 
two years, but on May 30, 1782, he 
sailed out of Stonington, Conn., and 
eight days later the vessel was cap- 
tured by the British ship Belisarius, 
and all on board were impressed into 
the British service. It was August 20, 
1783, before he was released. The re- 
mainder of his life was spent in Gro- 
ton, Conn., where he died May 21, 
798, aged 44 years. He was a farmer, 
and married Mary Dewey of Stoning- 
ton, by whom he had six children. The 
powder horn here illustrated undoubt- 
edly was carried by him during the 
entire period of his five years’ service. 
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POWDER HORN 
During the Revolution and, in fact, 
for a long time after, every soldier and 
officer carried a powder horn. In 1792, 
an Act of Congress required that every 
man in the service should provide him- 
self with a “shot pouch and a powder 
horn,” and it was not until after the 
Mexican War that the army reg 
tions were 1. It was required 


| 
Changed. 
. , . , aa 7 
} > ~~ 9" i* > | , ’ 
lid De marked with 


that each horn shoi 


rula- 


its Owner's initials in order to secure 
its prompt return after having been 
filled at the powder wagon. Cutting 
the initials of the owner on the surface 
of the horn frequently led the soldier 


° * * | 7 } 
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ability who made a business of the 
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and polished. 
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a pale yellow 
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alls, 
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stained 
The initial preparation of the horn 
was a simple matter. The pith was 
removed by soaking, and then it was 
boiled in water containing a little po- 
tash, and afterwards scraped and 
cleaned. The small end was sawed off 
and a wooden stopper fitted. A nar- 
row band was cut around the horn at 
that end to retain the shoulder cord, 
which, at the other end, was fastened 
to a pierced portion of the horn left to 
project beyond the plug of wood that 
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THE REVOLUTION 

closed the large opening. Frequently 
this large wooden plug was turned in 
an ornamental manner, ending with a 
button or knob to which the shoulder 
cord was fastened. These plugs were 
vell fitted, and the horns kept the 
powder dry not only in wet weather, 
but even when submerged in water, 


an 
: “te ] a3! . 
important detail when soldiers fre- 
quently were called upon to ford 


streams. The powder horn was worn 
on the left-hand side of the waist, and 
its curved ioe conformed to the fig- 
ure and also made it easy to pour the 
powder into the end of the long gun 
barrel. Parkman, while describing 
the appearance of the Colonial troops 

- 1775, writes: “At 


t Lake George. 


their sides were slung powder horns, 
a os 
on which, in the !eisure of the camp, 
they carved quaint devices with their 
\ Ves 
ine soidier Nig... , Wa 6.18 AO, 
a . _ . . . : %... ot 
his companion in arms during the 
] - - F- . [. ohm pam me ’ rhe 
hardships of the campaign, and when 
’ ’ . 7 
home at last was reached it usually 
was hung on the wall over the kitchen 
fireplace, together with his musket, a 
constant reminder of his fighting days 


s excursions in the 


iorests. 


and of adventurou 
Indian-haunted 

Historical museums here and there 
preserve small collections of these old- 
time horns, and private collectors es- 
teem them highly. Probably the most 
systematic work in this field of collect- 
ing was done by the late Prof. Rufus 
A. Grider of Canajoharie, N. Y., who 
not only collected powder horns, but 
when aii to secure a specimen 
made a careful drawing of the design 
on it. His collection of drawings fig- 
ured nearly four hundred horns. There 
were 212 examples of the period of the 
French and Indian wars, 158 made 
during the Revolution, and 12 made 
during the War cf 1812. This collec- 


tion of drawings now is owned by the 
New York Historical Society. 
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THREE CONTRACTS FOR SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN MASSACHUSETTS 


(CONTRIBUTED BY 


HE following contracts made 
previous to the year 1700 in 
con pnecti nm with the construc- 
tion of buildings in Boston and vicin- 
ity, Must possess much curious inter- 
est to the student of those early days, 
for they Ly serve details of construc- 
tion of indisputable authority. The 


CONTRACT TO BUILD THE FIRST 


NOVEMBER 


ARTICLES of agreement made and 
concluded ye 11th day of ve nir th mo. 
1638, betweene Jol D Lane O f Mal Iden, 
on the « ne partie, carpenter, por Will- 
lam Br akenbury, Lieut. John Wayte, 


rr 
Ensigne J. Sprague, and Th ma $ 
"s¢ sv) 7 p galg “* wy - + 
(sreen. senior. selectmen of] Na! ide 
‘ 1 . 1° - 7 > | 
j > o 4 i . tr. hh oe 
on the penall of the towne on the otnel 
partie a5 1( lloweth: 
CA) Liltvow c s Paar ‘y i ie 
St. 86 : ! ] 
Imprimis: The said Job Lane doth 


hereby covenant, promiss and agree to 
build, erect and finish upp a good 
strong, Artificial meeting House, of 
Thirty-three foot Square, sixteen foot 
stud between joints, with dores, win- 
dows, pullpitt, seats, and all other 
things whatsoever in all respects be- 
longing thereto as hereafter iS e@X- 
pressed. 

1. That all the sills, girts, mayne 
posts, plates, Beames and all other 
principal Timbers shall be of good and 
sound white or Black oake. 

That all the walls be made upp 
on the cutside with good clapbo fe 4 
well dressed, lapped and nayled. And 
the Inside to be lathed all over and 
well struck with clay, and uppon it 
with lime and hard up to the wall 


WALTER KENDALI 





WaATKIXS 


original contract for building the first 
meeting house at Malden has now dis- 
appeared, but the two contracts that 
f re are preserved in the files of the 
Su folk C unt) Judicial Court togeth- 
ompanying depositions and 


MEETING HousF 1N MALDEN 


11, 1658 


lata and len La haan > fe 
ate, ane aiso tne DdDeame Cc 


} = . 
eed shalbe. 
5 


| 
— 
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3. The roofe to be covered with 
boards and short shinglings with a ter- 
itt on the topp about six foot squar, 
hang the bell in with rayles about 
it: the floor to be made tite with 


4. The bell to be fitted upp in all re- 
spects and Hanged therein fitt for use. 
c TT . 


Thre dores in such places as the 
sayd Selectmen shal direct, viz: east, 
west and south. 

6. Six windows below the girt on 
thre sids, namely: east, west and 
south; to contayne sixteen foot of glass 
in a window, with Leaves, and two 
windows on the south side above the 
girt on each side of the deske, to con- 

:yne six foot of gl ass A piece, and two 
wind ws under each plate on the east, 
west and north sides fitt [to] conteine 
eight foote of glass a peece: 

7. The pullpitt and cover to be of 
Wainscott to conteyne ffive or six per- 
sons. 

The deacon’s seat allso of wains- 
cott with door, and a table joyned to 
it to fall downe, for the Lord’s Supper. 
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9. The ffloor to be of strong Boards 
throughout and well nayled. 

10. The House to be fitted with 
seats throughout, made with good 
planks, with rayles on the _ topps, 
boards at the Backs, and timbers at 
the ends. 

11. The underpining to be of stone 
or brick, and pointed with lyme on the 
outside. 

12. The Allyes to be one from the 
deacon’s seat, through the middle of 
the house to the north end, and an- 
other cross the house ffrom east to 
west sides, and one before the deacon’s 
seat; as is drawne on the back side of 
this paper. 

13. And the said Job to pro- 
vide all boards, Timber, nayles, Iron 
work, glass, shingles, lime, hayre, laths, 
clapbords, bolts, locks and all other 
things whatsoever needful and belong- 
ing to the finyshing of the said house 
and to rayse and finish it up in all re- 
spects before the twentie of September 
next ensuing, they allowing help to 
rayse it. 

And the sd Selectmen for themselves 
on behalfe of the town in Consideracon 
of the said meeting house so finished, 
doe hereby covenant, promise and 
agre to pay unto the sd Job Lane or 
his Assigns the sume of one hundred 
and ffiffty pounds in corne, cord-wood 
and provisions, sound and merchant- 
able att price currant and fatt catle, on 
valuacon by Indifferent men _ unless 
themselves agree the prices. 

In manner following, that is to say, 
ffifftie pound befor ye first of ye 
second mo. next ensuing, And ffifftie 
pounds befor the first of ye last mo. 
which shall be in the year sixteen hun- 
dred 59, and other ffifftie pounds be- 
fore the first of ye second mo. which 
shall be in the year one thousand six 
hundred and sixtie. And it is further 
Agreed that when the sd. house is 
finished in case the sd. Job shall 
find and judgeth to be worth ten 


CENTURY CONTRACTS 


pounds more, that it shall be referred 
to Indifferent workmen to determine 
unless the sayd Selectmen shall se 
just cause to pay the sd. ten pounds 
without such valuacon. 

In witness whereof the partys to 
these presents have Interchangeably 
put their hands the day and year 
above written. 

Witiiam BracKENBURY, 
Joun SprRAGuE, 
Jou. WayrTe. 
Witness, 
Josern Hits, 
GerRSHOM HI tts. 





Notre. This contract for building 
the first meeting house in Malden is 
copied from the “Bi-Centennial Book 
of Malden,” 1850, pages 123-125. The 
original document then in existence 
has since disappeared. The contract 
provides for the construction of a 
building of the type almost universal 
in New England at that time, of which 
an example still exists at Hingham— 
the “Ship Meeting House,” so called. 
The square meeting house with hip 
roof surmounted by a “territ”, and at 
a somewhat later date supplied with 
“lucomb” (dormer) windows in the 
roof, was the type of public building 
in the Massachusetts Bay Colony that 
prevailed well into the eighteenth cen- 
tury, especially in the country towns. 
The “territ” or belfry seems to have 
been common, but only the larger 
towns were supplied with a bell. The 
bell was rung from the central aisle, 
the bell rope coming down in the cen- 
ter of the auditorium. 

In the Malden meeting house, the 
“territ’ was built as provided in the 
contract, but for some now unknown 
reason the bell was not hung in it but 
placed in a framework erected nearby, 
below a large rock which thereby ob- 
tained its name—“Bell Rock”, a name 
that has continued until the present 
time. 
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Malden was able to afford the lux- 
ury of plastered walls surfaced with 
lime, but the ceiling showed the joists 
and boarding. In shingling the root a 
distinction was made between long and 
short shingles. The lower windows 
were made up with “leaves”, 2. ¢., they 
were double casements, and each open- 
ing contained sixteen feet of glass, 
thereby indicating sash about twenty- 
eight by forty inches in size. The 
single casement windows placed high, 
just under the coving, also were about 

ConTRACT FOR THE FRAME OF A 

ARTICLES of Agreement indented 
made and Concluded the twentieth day 
of August Ano Domi One thousand s1x 
hundred Seventy and nine. And in the 
thirty first yeare of the Reigne of King 
Charles the Second over &c Betweene 
Robert Taft of Brantery, in New Eng- 
land housewright on the one part and 
John Bateman of Boston in New Eng- 
land aforesd shopkeeper on the other 
part are as followeth— 

Imps The sd Robert Taft for him- 
sclfe heires Execrs and Admrs doth 
hereby covenant promiss and grant to 
and with the sd John Bateman his 
Execr and assignees in manner and 
forme following (that is to Say) that 
the sd Robert Taft his Execror as- 
signees shal and will erect set up and 
finish for the sd John Bateman his 
E:xecrs or Assignes the frame of a new 
Tenemt or dwelling house to contain 
thirty foot in length and twenty Seven 
foot or thereabout in breadth accord- 
ing to the dimentions of the Cellar 
frame as it now stands and to build 
the frame of the sd house two Storey 
high besides the garrett and each 
roome seven foote high betweene the 
Sumer and floare and to make the sd 
house to jet at the first storey in the 
front Eighteen inches and to make and 
place frame for the Cellar according to 
the present dimentions thereof and 
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the same size and undoubtedly were 
fixed sash, 2. e., were not hinged. Two 
smaller windows on the side, 
placed just above the girth, supplied 
additional light on either side of the 
pulpit. The deacons’ seat at that time 
was located in front of the pulpit and 
faced the congregation. The possible 
use of brick for the underpinning is a 
surprising feature, especially in a coun- 


7 
soutn 


try town. In fact, the use of under- 
pinning at that time seems to have 
been uncommon. 


Boston House, AuGusT 20, 1679 


place the same and to build three 
floares of Sumers and joise and to 
make and place in the front of the sd 
house two gable ends to range even 
with the Roof of the sd house and 
also two gable ends on the backside 
to range as aforesd and to make and 
place in the front of ye Second Storey 
two large casement windows and two 
windows in the garett and in the end 
next the Mill Creeke three windows 
Vizt one large Casement window in 
the low[er| Roome and one large 
Casement window in the _ Second 
Storey and one window in the garrett 
and on the backside one large Case- 
ment window in the low[er] Roome 
two large Casement windows in the 
second Storey and two windows in the 
garrett and to make & send to Boston 
the frame of the Cellar within Six 
weeks next after the date hereof and 
to rayse the same in place within one 
week then next following (provided the 
cills of the sd Cellar be cleare) and to 
finish the frame of the sd house on or 
before the first day of march next and 
rayse the same with all possible Speed 
after it is brought to Boston. In Con- 
sideration whereof the sd John Bate- 
man for himself his 3 heires execr 
and Admrs doth hereby covenant 


promis and grant to and with the sd 
Robert Taft his Execr and assignes 
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Jen Bateman’ H°ure. 
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HOUSE BUILT FOR JOHN BATEMAN, IN 1679, AT WHAT IS NOW THE CORNER OF 
NORTH AND BLACKSTONE STREETS, BOSTON 


From a drawing by Lawrence Park 


to pay for the transportation of the 
frame of the sd cellar and house from 
Brantery the place where it is to be 
framed to Boston and also to pay or 
cause to bee paid unto the sd Robert 
Taft his Execr Admrs or Assignes the 
full and just sum of thirty pounds 
Vizt one halfe part thereof in lawfull 
money of New England and the other 
halfe part thereof in English goods at 
money price and to pay the same in 
manner and forme following (that ts to 
Say) five pounds in money and five 
pounds in goods at the time 
sealing hereof and five pounds in 
money and five pounds in goods when 
the frame of the Cellar is laid down 
and the floare of the cellar is laid and 
five pounds in money and five pounds 
in goods when the whole worke is com- 
pleated and in every respect finished 
in manner and f | And for 


of in- 


{ 
. ry ‘ ’ “> 4 
A i ) ‘ = < aS rae sd. 


“a 
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the true performance hereof the sd 
yartvs binde themselves their heires 


r and Admrs each unto the other 
‘xecr and Assignes in the penall 
Sume of fifty pounds of lawfull money 
of New England well and truly to be 
paid by virtue of these presents. In 
witness whereof the partys above- 
present Articles inter- 
' Set their hands and 
Seals the day and veare first above 


written, 


, 
». > + . 
named to these 
. -— = 8 
changabDi\ nave 


Joun Bateman. [Seal] 

Signed Sealed & Delivd in presence of 

John Hayward scr 

Eliezer Moody Servt 

Owned in Court p Bateman 27 April 
1580 p Is Addington Cler 

Vera Copia Attestd Is Addington 
Cler 

Suffolk County Judicial Court Files, 
No. 1916. 
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THREE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY CONTRACTS 3I 


Nore. This contract provides for space nine by eight feet had been left 
the frame of a house and not for a in which to build the chimney. The 
completed building. But it is of un- “articles of agreement” required that 
usual interest for it supplies proof of Taft provide tor fourteen windows but 
the existence in Boston of a house hav- he put up “six more than my Coua- 


ing two gables on each side of the roof, nant was.” Bateman, on the other 
i. ¢., six gables on a rectangular build- hand, claimed that the frame was “the 
ing twenty-seven by thirty feet in size. weakest slenderest and most dozed 


timber that hath been Seen . 
Robert Tatt, of Braintree, an an- most of the timber \\ anv 


& on many 
cestor of ex-President Taft, delivered 


of the Sumers the Bark left on to make 
the frame, but before he had com- jt square and wch Indeed was the Oc- 


pleted the work Bateman entered into casion of all this Trouble.” 

possession and set his carpenters at This house was built for a “shop 
work to finish the building. Taft keeper” and probably the long front 
brought suit to recover payment for room on the eround floor was to be 
the frame and the Court gave a verdict used for a shop. It was located at 
in his favor, from which Bateman ap- what is now the southeasterly corner 
pealed. From the testimony it ap- of North and Blackstone streets, the 
pears that on the ground floor there canal to the mill pond being on the 

} 


were two rooms, one of which was northerly end of the house and the 
eleven by twenty-four feet, and a_ harbor behind it. 


Contract To BuiLp THE Firsr Kina’s CHAPEL, 
JuLy 21, 1688 


BostTon 


MEMORANDUM it is agreed by ~~ length fifty four feet in breadth thirty 
ind between John Holebrook of Wer six feet studd twenty feet with five 
iouth in the county of Suttolk, house- windows in the front five windows in 
oie Stephen French of the same _ the rear 
place, housewnght 


of the same place housewright of the 


and two windows at each end 
and Jacob Nash _ of such dimensions as are 


Icn 





sett downe 
in a platt of the same made by M:. P. 
one part and Anthony Haywood Esq Wells Surveyor and the same frame 
of the other part as followeth (that ts — shall clapboard fill with brick & seale 
to say) Imprimis the said John Hole- with lime and hair & white washing 
brooke, Stephen French & Jacob Nash = and the roofe thereof with board & 
doe Covenant pmise and agree to and __ shingles make tight & stanch and shall 


= 


with the said Anthony Heywood his  & will on the west end of the sd frame 
heires Admrs and Assins and Also in Erect, build & sett up One Belfry of 
the consideracion herein after men- ten feet square twenty feet above ve 
cioned that they the said John Hole-  roofe of the sd frame and of sufficient 
brooke Stephen French and Jacob strength for a bell of five hundred 
Nash or some or one of them shall & 


weight and the said entire frame shall 

finish & complete with Masons and 
sett smiths worke and sufficiently glaze all 
up and build on such spott of Ground the sd windows with good 
as the sd Anthony Heywood shall glasse & iron casemts and the same 
lor that end assigne of good sound building see completed and finished as 
timber well & workmanlike wrought above is Covenanted & locked with 
one frame of building of the Dimen- sufficient locks to the doors thereof 
sions following (that is to say) in — shall deliver with the keys thereof in- 


ve : riety 
will by or before the last day of No- 
vember now next ensueing Erect 


~ 4 


square 
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to the sd Anthony Haywood In Con- 
sideracion whereof the said Anthony 
Haywood doth cove’t pmise & agree 
to pay or Cause to be paid unto the 
said John Holebrooke Stephen French 
Jacob Nash the sume of two hundred 
& Sixty pounds (that is to say) One 
hundred & thirty pounds thereof in 
Goods & merchandize at the price for 
which same shall be then sold for 
money Sixty five pounds in money & 
sixty five pounds in goods perform’d 
as the said frame shall be raised and 
remaining Sixty five pounds in money 
& sixty five pounds in Goods when 
the sd building shall be finished as 
above is Covenanted. In _ witness 
whereof all the sd partyes have here- 
unto to sett their hands and seales and 
Consent that the same shall remaine 
in the hands ve sd Anthony Haywood 


this one & twentieth day of July Anno 
Dme 1688. 
Joun HoLesroox 
StepH FRENCH 
Jacop NAsH 
AntTHony Haywoop 


Sealed & delivered in the presence of 
Benja Bullivant 

Will White 

Thaddeus Mackartvy 

Suffolk County Judicial Court Files, 


No. 25%8. 





Note. The foundations for the 
first Episcopal Chapel in America 
were laid in Boston in October, 1688, 
following a long controversy between 
the local authorities and the represen- 
the King and their foll 


tatives of 
ers. Little has been known as to the 
details of the construction of this 
building. Judge Sewell records in his 
Diary, under date of Oct. 16, 1688, 
“The ground-sills of ye Chh are laid 
ye stone-foundation being finished.” 
The records of the Church preserve 
no information and any contempora- 
neous documents seem to have disap- 
peared with the exception of this con- 
tract for the construction of the build- 


iOW- 
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CENTURY CONTRACTS 

ing which is now printed for the first 
time. The exact size of the building 
heretofore has not been known. Rev. 
Henry Wilder Foote in his Annals of 
King’s Chapel, Boston, 1882, supplies 
no information although he states that 
the Chapel was built at a cost of 
£284.16.0, an amount that probably 
represents the total cost including 
furnishings. In the Annual Report of 
the Boston Cemetery Commissioners 
for 1902-3, an attempt is made to show 
by a plan, partly based upon grants of 
land by the town, the several enlarge- 
ments of the Chapel made at various 
times. aeere, the size of the first build- 
ing is shown to have been forty-six by 
sixty-four feet, proportions quite at 
variance with a correct size—thirty- 


six by fifty-four feet, as shown in the 
contract here ra inted. 
The win , probably of generou 
peepee ns ry the time. were to be 
supplied with iron casements filled 


vith “square Iron casement 


+s 
75 <= > f 
a acsost 


sash probably were rare in Massachu- 
ate at that time. One is mentioned 
in the inventory of the estate of Ed- 
ward Wharton, of Salem, in 1678, 


ued at six shillings. Square glass 
is most unusual. It probably was 
size at special order as diamond- 
shaped glass was in common use. In 
January, 1752, and probably much 
later, “Diamond Glass, and 6 by 4” 
were still sold in the shops in Boston. 
These glass windows were a source of 
constant expense to the church war- 
dens because of the popular dislike of 
the townspeople and the antagonism 
of the Puritan small boy. The first 
service was held in the Chapel, June 
30, 1689. Four months later the 
church records show a payment of 
£5.10.0. “for mending church win- 
dows.” On November 5, 1691, was 
taken “A Colecktion for mendin ye 
church winders” and a few days later 
The 


paid for 


£7.0.0. was paid out for the work. 
next March, six shillings was 
glas. 


9 
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REPORT OF THE 


DIRECTOR OF THE MUSEUM OF 


THE 


SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND 
ANTIQUITIES FOR THE YEAR MARCH 1, 1920 
TO MARCH 1, 1921 


To the President of the Society: 

The past year has brought notable 
accessions to the collections of furni- 
ture and china, and the museum now 
is well worthy of the attention of anti- 
quarians and collectors, particularly in 
these two classes of material. Miss 
Martha Codman, of Newport, R. L, 
has given a Charles II. walnut side- 
chair with a finely carved top and 
front stretcher, and Mr. William P. 
Dudley, of New York City, has pre- 
sented a bookcase on chest of drawers 
having large oval inlays of satinwood. 

The greater part of the recent ac- 
cessions of furniture has come as 
loans from Mr. G. Winthrop Brown, 
of Chestnut Hill and Mrs. Norman F. 
Hesseltine, of Brookline, and numbers 
about seventy-five examples, including 
chairs of nearly every type, bureaus 
and chests of drawers and a great va- 
riety of tables, light stands and mir- 
rors. 

The interest of the small general 
collection of English and American 
pottery exhibited at the last annual 
meeting has now been greatly en- 
hanced by the addition of a large col- 
lection of blue Staffordshire ware that 
has been installed in a remodeled case. 
Sixty-nine pieces have been given by 
Mrs. Charles I. Thayer, of Boston, 
and about the same number has been 
loaned by Mrs. Hesseltine, who also 
sent Delft ware and old table glass 
with two cases in which to exhibit. 
The American historical views number 
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nearly one hundred examples—one of 
the large collections now exhibited in 
a museum. A representative collec- 
tion of Oriental Lowestoft and English 
table glass has been received from the 
estate of Henry Charles Dean, well 
known as an architect and restorer of 
old houses. 


That we were able adequately to ex- 
hibit Mrs. Thayer’s Staffordshire is 
largely due to the kindness of Mr. 
Augustus Hemenway, who presented 
the case which was remodeled to re- 
ceive it. 

A gift of unusual interest has been 
made by Mrs. Robert C. Winthrop, 
Jr.—a mathematical work, in small 
folio, printed in Venice in 1537 and 
formerly owned by John Winthrop, 
the first Governor of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony. The engraved title 
page has his autograph at the bottom 
with the date 1631, the year after he 
arrived at Boston. 

The New England Historic Genea- 
logical Society has deposited a collec- 
tion of twenty-three framed engravings 
and paintings of old houses, and from 
the estate of Mrs. Jane H. Grew, of 
Boston, has been received a very large 
collection of household furnishings, 
costume, bric-a-brac, etc.; etc. 

Mention also must be made of a 
beautiful profile portrait of Harrison 
Gray Otis cut in cameo and mounted 
in France in a gold frame. It is a 
beautiful specimen of the cameo cut- 
ter’s art and comes to us from the 
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great-granddaughter of Mr. Otis— 
Mrs. J. le Roy White, of Orne, 


France. 

A complete list of museum acces- 
sions will be found on the following 
pages. 

The objects in several of the cases 
have been rearranged and exhibition 
space is now at a premium. Much 
labeling needs to be done and will be 
attended to when time is available. 
The labels used are lettered with white 
ink on a dark brown card and are 
very legible, attractive to the eve, and 
cost less than printed labels. 

When inspecting the museum col- 
lections it should be borne in mind 
that the exhibition simply occupies 
space available in the rooms of a 
house. It aims to illustrate the great 
variety of objects that are desired to 
preserve a picture of New England 
life and in the limited space can only 
show a few specimens of each class. 
With the growth of the museum and 
the lack of storage space, crowding 
naturally follows, so that only to a 
very limited extent can the rooms be 
shown with suitable furnishings prop- 
erly located. The Otis house under 
present conditions cannot picture the 
interiors of the time of Harrison Gray 
Otis or of any other period. That will 
come later when the furnishings and 
museum material that now are accum- 
ulating have been transferred to a 
more suitable building of fireproof 
construction, and containing every 
kind of object that illustrates New 
England life and culture. Then, the 
Otis House can be furnished in the 
manner of the home of a New Eng- 
land gentleman of 1795, and Boston 
and New England will have a shrine 
that will attract interested visitors 
from near and far. 

In connection with the proposition 
for a suitable fire-proof museum, the 
attention of the members is called to 
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the situation regarding the architec- 
ture of olden times. While in many 
ways the purchase of an interesting 
example of an old house and the re- 
pairing and preserving of it in its 
original surroundings makes a com- 
plete exhibit, from the facts of the 
case these examples are so scattered 
throughout the New England territory 
that the number of people who see 
them is comparatively few. 

The work that the Metropolitan 
Museum is doing in New York is note- 
worthy. Not only have they pur- 
chased complete the old Wentworth- 
Gardner house at Portsmouth, which 
according to their present plans they 
propose to have erected in Central 
Park back of the Museum and in con- 
nection with it, but in addition they 
have already acquired the complete 
interior woodwork for some seventeen 
rooms of the finest examples of Colo- 
nial architecture. This panelling and 
woodwork they propose to erect so as 
to have complete rcoms in_ which 
certain collections will be exhibited, 
for example, in one room it 1s pro- 
posed to have all of their Stuart por- 
traits. 

The same methods might well be 
followed by our Society and while our 
space is so limited as to preclude the 
setting up of a complete house—in fact 
we hardly need this, having the Har- 
rison Gray Otis house itself—never- 
theless, all of the members should be 
on the lookout for the finish of partic- 
ular rooms which can be obtained, 
with the idea that this material prop- 
erly marked can be stored and then 
later be incorporated in the Museum 
itself when it is built. The great ad- 
vantages of having rooms of this kind 
for the display of our exhibits are ob- 
vious. 





PHILIP L. SPALDING, 


Director of the Museum. 





GIFTS AND LOANS TO THE MUSEUM MARCH 
TO MARCH 1, 


GIFTS 


Mr. F. W. Aldred, Waltham. 

Arrowpoint. 

Miss Emily Howland Allen, Plym« uth. 

Fans, photograph of early coverlet. 
Mr. Wm Sumner Appleton, Boston. 

Wa tch, whale’s tooth, wall paper, birds-eye 
view of Boston 1877, 13 — implements, 
long handled wooden dipper, locks. 

Mrs. Le — C. Baxter, S on rough. 
Wooden mug, “copper-plate” handkerchief, 


quilted h ods, steel-bowed spectacles, large 
silhouette. 
Estate of Mrs. james H. Beal, Boston. 
Quilts, embroi idery frames, cream jug, hand 
trunk, toys, pictures, band-boxes. cradle 
Mrs. Fred EF. Bellows, Roxbury. 
Canteen and cartridge box. 
Mr. Francis H. Bigelow, Cambridge. 
Staffordshire plate—“Boston Tea Party.” 
Nirs. S. Parkman Blake, Boston. 
Foot stoves, wooden canteen, trivet. 
Mr. Dwight Blaney, Boston. 
Bottle. 
Mr. Charles H. Bush, Boston. 
Sugar by W l—-spri ire d War®»e. 
Mrs. Oliver R. Cavanaugh, Dorch ester. 
Wrapping paper made in Massachusetts in 
LSOO. 
Mrs. Frederic S. Clark, North Billerica. 
Six Billerica 250th Anniversary plates. 
Miss Martha Codman. Newp rt. BR. ff. 


Charles I] side chair—c; ne seat and back. 


Mrs. David Crocker, Boston. 

Wall paper. 
Mrs. Greely Boston 

Covered jar, med ware, framed photo- 
graph of the house in which stood “The Clock 
on the Stairs,” autographed by Longfellow, 
shoes and slippers, bonnets, games, framed 


photographs, etc. 
Miss Agnes A. Davis. 


Card and autograph 


Brookline. 


note of Mrs. Harrison 


Gray Otis, 2d. 
Miss Marion F. Davis, Reading. 
Silver medal—Boston schools, 1829. 
Miss Mabel Dawson, Chestnut Hill. 
Crocheted table mats, ambrotypes, jew- 
elry, hand trunk, etc. 


Mrs. L. P. Dean, Connecticut. 
[5 pieces English table glass, 62 pieces pot- 
tery—Oriental, Staffordshire, etc. 
Mrs. George Dexter, Cambridge. 
Flax spinning wheel. 
Miss M. Dewey, Sheffield. 
Pin cushions, wrist bag. 
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I, 1920 
1921 
Mrs. W. B. Durant, Cambridge 
Framed photograph of ‘tea Supreme Ju- 
en Ca urt about 1845. 
Mr. George L. Fitch, Boston. 
Brass caaliiestale painting on velvet. 
Mrs. Harriette M. Forbes, Worcester. 
Piece of silk brocade brought from England 
about 1724 by Mrs. Nathaniel Sawtell. 
Drs. Alice and Elizabeth Gray, Roxbury. 
Leather trunk (1825), trivet, foot stove, 


wooden bucket, articles of costume, ornamental 
boxes, infants’ clothing, toys, etc. 
Mr. Harry A. Gray, Roxbury. 
Columbia River discovery 
state of Mrs. Jane N. Grew, 
Framed oil paintings, engravings, 
tographs, fire screens, mantel ornaments, Can- 
ton and Staffords hire pottery, collection of cut 
and blown table glass, Delft plates, tiles. book- 
chairs, pewter plates, large collection of 
articles of costume, napkins used at the | break- 
fast to the offic the French fleet given 
by Governor Hancock, blanket woven in 1775, 
two printed handkerchiefs— ‘In. memory of 
Washington” and “Signing the Declaration of 
Independence,” umbrellas, swifts, paper made 
at Dorchester before 1800, fancy boxes, Wheil- 
don ware p Staffordshire pitcher— ‘Wash- 
ington in Gk ry,” mez portrait of Rev. 
John Moorhead, tortoise combs, medals, 
hair jewelry, f toys, French 
porcelain urns, etc. 
Miss Mary E. Haven, 
Parian marble bust, 
work, painting on velvet. 


medal. 
Be ston, 
and pho- 


Case, 


ers of 


late. 

zotint 
shell 

iG 1ew elry, 


ans, ¢ 


Boston 


whalebone. cross-stitch 


The Misses Hersey, Rox! bury. 

Parian figure, ribbon badges, collection of 
paper dolls, framed lithographs, toys. 
Mr. Thomas Hibbard, Dorchester. 

Stone mason’s maul, iron box-lock, brass 
key. 

Mr. Edward A. Huebener, Dorchester. 

Painted rocker, wall paper. 

Miss Marie V. lasigi, Boston. 

Photograph of drawing room in house of 
Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis, Mt. Vernon Strect, 
Boston. ‘ 

Mrs. Byron B. Johnson, Waltham. 
Secretary cabinet, Japanned tin tray, Staf- 


fordshire pitcher and other ware. 
Mrs. Hattie E. Johnson, Melrose. 
Water color copy of wall paper design. 


Miss Mary Johnson, Boston. 
Relics from the burning of Royalton, Vt., 
1780. 
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Mrs. Mary Fifield King, Boston. 

Painted wooden doll. 

Mrs. Caroline H. Leeds, Newton. 

Staffordshire platter, fan with ivory sticks. 
Miss Caroline A. Leighton, Cambridge. 

Wooden mortar and pestle, knife and fork 
tray, daguerreotypes, coral necklace. 

Mrs. Henry Lyman, Boston. 
Continental paper money, $30. 
Mr. Newton Mackintosh, Roxbury. 

Mirror. 

Mr. Lemuel Merrill, Melrose. 

Model of wild pigeon bed and net. 
Mrs. Ida Farr Miller, Wakefield. 

Nails from Bunker Garrison house, Durham, 
N. H., Globe playing cards (round), 1874. 
Mr. E. J. Osborne, Chestnut Hill. 

Helmet used at Pisa Tournament, 1807. 
Mrs. Henrietta Page, Cambridge. 

Miniatures of Henry Augusta Page (1811- 
1883) and Miss Elizabeth Page (1821-1888) 
of Boston, handpainted fan, walnut chair— 
Gothic style. 

Miss Elizabeth Perkins, Boston. 

Wood engraving by Henry Bowen. 

Miss Elizabeth B. Piper, Cambridge. 

Framed “cross-stitch” picture—“The Three 
Mazi.” 

Mrs. John W. Perkins, Lynnfield Centre. 

Whiffle-tree, wooden sieve, pillow case, etc. 
Mr. Preston C. Pond, Chicopee. 

Maine Centennial (1920) half dollar, Pil- 
grim Tercentenary half dollar, Chicopee “Wel- 
come Home” bronze medal, 1919. 

Mr. Charles H. Porter, Cambridge. 

2 “Perkins’ Points,” about 1800. 
Mrs. D. P. Powell, Cambridge. 

Oil portrait of Robert IIsley. 

Mr. Dwight M. Prouty, Boston. 
Wool wheel, clock reels. 
Mrs. D. W. Russell. 

Lake Champlain Tercentenary badge. 
Mrs. C. H. St. John, Cambridge. 

Cameo portrait of Isaac H. Russell, medals, 
hair jewelry, silk purse, etc. 

Mrs. Arthur S. Sharp, Boston. 

Medals and misc. relics. 

Miss Helen L. Shepard, Melrose. 

Collection of fabrics (1821-1875). green silk 
umbrella, canes, box of wafers. 

Mrs. Charles Whipple Smith, Boston. 

Mourning brooch. 

Dr. Myles Standish, Boston. 

Walnut bookcase. 

Miss Ellen A. Robbins Stone, East Lexington. 

‘amphene lamp, pneumatic ink bottle (head 


Mr. Wm. Sumner Appleton, Boston. 
Empire pier table, needlework picture, ca. 


1750. 
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of Washington), iron latch, netting needle, 
locks, strap hinges, ambrotypes, flour bags, 
handwoven fabrics, brass pocket inkstands, 
model of double runner sled, pair clappers, 38 
old business cards. 

Lynde Sullivan, Esq., Durham, N. H. 

Fan (ivory sticks) in original fan box. 
Mr. Charles C. Swan, Lowell. 

Sail cloth made for the yacht “Resolute,” 
1920. 

Mr. Charles H. Taylor, Jr., Boston. 

Early wooden-handled pocket knife. 
Mr. William W. Taylor, Boston. 

Standard on which to iron beaver hats, 
curd cutter, half baluster from house of Gen. 
Knox, Thomaston, Me., homemade rake, pitch 
fork, silk hat. 

Mrs. Charles I. Thayer, Boston. 

Collection of Staffordshire blue pottery (69) 
pieces, American and English historical sub- 
jects. ; 

Mr. John Thomas, Coolidge Corner. 

Coat worn by Daniel Webster. 

Mr. Albert Thorndike, Boston. 

Railroad tickets, misc. invitations, Eastern 
R. R. time table, 1857, certificates, etc. 

Mrs. J. G. Thorp, Cambridge. 

Doll’s heads, MS. music for the key bugle. 
Miss Annie H. Thwing, Roxbury. 

Hair sieve, ruffling iron, jelly strainer, etc. 
Mrs. Edward W. Warren, Boston. 

Framed lithographs and engravings. 

Miss Harriet R. White, Boston. 

Piece of “copper-plate,” in red. 
Mrs. J. le Roy White, Orne, France. 

Cameo portrait (profile) of Harrison Gray 
Otis (in case). 

Mrs. E. W. Wiley, Lynnfield. 

Whale’s tooth. piece f Endecott pear tree, 
Mrs. Robert C. Winthrop, Boston. 

Folio volume owned by Governor Winthrop 
in 1631. 

Mrs. L. A. Woodbury, Groveland. 

Chemists’ scales, gold scales, harvest can- 
teen, 20 half-tone blocks of Groveland houses. 
Dr. Walter Woodman, Cambridge. 

“Salamander,” 1870. 

Miss Mary Woodman, Cambridge. 

Daguerreotypes of Jared Sparks, Franklin 
Peirce, Lemuel Shaw and Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, deerskin trunk, footstove, hand woven 
coverlet, pewter plate and vegetable dishes, 
shell comb, beaded bags, Leeds ware pitcher, 
lamp and shade, lamp shade—drawing by 
Miss Sophia Peabody who married Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 
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Mrs. Chester H. Arnold, New York City. 
Framed needlework picture, ca. 1750. 
Mr. Dwight Blaney, Boston. 
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Silk brocade shoes in leather patterns, ca. 
1774. 
Mrs. L. 

Full-length 
Amsterdam. 
Mr. G. Winthrop Brown, Chestnut Hill. 

49 examples of antique furniture—chairs, 
tables. chests of drawers, light stands, card 
tables, secretary, etc.; 18 pieces of Benning- 
ton ware, Staffordshire mantel ornament, early 
glass, etc.; musket, betty lamp, etc. 

Mrs. Greely S. Curtis, Boston. 

Lron fire-back cast in 1660 by Joseph Jenks 
the Saugus Iron Works, slatbacked arm chair. 
Mrs. George H. Davenport, Marblehead. 

Four pieces pewter, light-weight pieced In- 
dia shawl. 


Mrs. Norman F. Hesseltine. Brookline. 


Vernon Briggs, Boston. 
clock made by Jan _ Bernink, 
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26 examples of antique furniture—chairs, 
mirrors, light stands, card tables, chest of 
drawers, bureaus, sideboard, etc.; 126 examples 
of Staffordshire ware, table glass, historical 
blue ware, Fayence, pressed glass, etc.; tiles, 
framed colored engravings, muskets, cashmere 
shawl, blue and white coverlet, etc. 
New England Historic Genealogical 

Boston. 

22 framed paintings, engravings and photo- 
graphs of New England buildings, maps, etc:; 
Dudley family relics. 

Miss Esther Pickering, Auburndale. 

Four tea knives and forks owned by Col. 
Timothy Pickering in 1790. 

Mr. Dwight M. Prouty, Boston. 

Mahogany cradle, foot stove, painted tin 
waiter with picture of Boston State House. 


Society, 
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Mr. President and Fellow Members: 


I have the honor to submit here- 
with my report for the last year; that 
is, from March 1, 1920, to March 1, 
1921. 

Gifts received: A most noteworthy 
gift was received from Mrs. Louis A. 
Woodbury, namely, 828 negatives and 
films representing every house in the 
town of Groveland, Mass. This col- 
lection was made by her late husband 
and on his death given to us for safe 
keeping. The value of such a collec- 
tion is doubtless less apparent now 
than it will be in the future. When 
styles of building shall have complete- 
ly changed and the number of build- 
ings now standing in Groveland shall 
have been reduced to a mere dozen or 
so, then the results of Mr. Wood- 
bury’s work will have become price- 
less and other towns will wonder why 
nothing of the kind was done in their 
cases. 

The receipt from Miss Annie H. 
Thwing of twenty-eight negatives and 
films sets an example which other 
members might well follow. This col- 
lection shows in photographic form, 
oil paintings, silhouettes, daguerreo- 
types, miniatures, etc., for the moment 
gathered together in one house. As 
years go by these will doubtless be 


distributed among many heirs, and 
descendants will have difficulty in lo- 
cating them. From the negatives in 
our possession they will, however, be 
able to secure prints. It would be 
wise for others having family portraits 
photographed to deposit the negatives 
with us. It has even been found that 
where individuals and families retain 
these negatives they lose track of them 
while in their own houses and have 
to pay for rephotographing when 
the demand for more prints arises. 

The gift of seventy-four negatives 
of New England subjects from Mr. 
Samuel N. Wood represents the gift of 
a professional photographer, after 
these subjects had become of no fur- 
ther use in his active work. It is far 
too common a practice for profession- 
als to sell such work for the price of 
old glass, whereas, if added to our col- 
lection the sacrifice to the photogra- 
pher is negligible and a gain is effected 
of the highest potential value to future 
students. , 

In the same way the gift of Mr. 
Dwight M. Prouty of fifty-nine nega- 
tives representing his collection of 
furniture, and from Mr. Lawrence W. 
Jenkins of forty-eight negatives of 
New England subjects, will result in 
the permanent saving of negatives of 
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generally great value which would 
ordinarily have been destroyed. One 
of the largest and most precious col- 
lections of photographs received was 
from Mrs. Alexander S$. Porter, con- 
sisting of seventy-five photographs of 
old Boston. 

Among the most appreciated gifts 
our library can possibly receive are 
measured drawings of old buildings. 
From Mr. William W. Cordingley 
have come several such, among oth- 
ers elevations of the south front of the 
Gorr house at Waltham and of the 
west front of the Shirley-Eustis house 
at Roxbury; also, measured drawings 
of the parlor of the Jeremiah Lee 
house at Marblehead. From Mr. Her- 
bert Browne have also come many 
measured drawings of great value, 
among others a notable series of the 
Humphrey house in Swampscott with 
a water color sketch of the house in 
its original location. Mr. Browne has 
also given us an interesting set of 
measured drawings of the house built 
by Enoch Robinson in Somerville 
about 1854. The peculiar interest of 
this house is that it is absolutely round 
and the rooms are of almost every 
conceivable shape except square or ob- 


long. 
The estates of two deceased mem- 
bers very thoughtfully called in the 


officers of the Society to select such 
material as might be of benefit to its 
collections. This has not been done 
before and the resulting benefit to us 
in this case was so great that it is 
much to be hoped that members ac- 
quainted with the executors and heirs 
of persons possessing things which are 
of value to us will ask them to bear 
the Society in mind when it comes to 
a question of breaking up a home and 
dispersing the contents of the house. 


Jane N. 


From the estate of Mrs. 


Grew were received the following arti- 
cles: 97 photographs, 27 views other 
photographic, 


419 books, 41 


than 
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pamphlets, 89 miscella- 
neous items. 

From the estate of Mrs. James H. 
Beal we received the following: 13 
photographs, 1 engraving, 72 stereo- 
scopic views, 12 books, 4 pamphlets, 1 
set of architectural drawings of the 
James H. Beal estate, Boston, June 
26, 1852. 

The officers of the Society may with 
advantage be called in not only to se- 
lect what may be of use from estates 
about to be dispersed, but also in the 
case of members breaking up their 
homes on account of removal to new 
quarters. Among the total gifts re- 
ported are a number of such cases, in 
the aggregate of great value to us. 
The Society is rapidly approaching the 
point Ww here the continuous services of 
an assistant will be needed in the 
library, but at the moment this is im- 
possible owing to lack of funds. The 
needed funds may become available, 
however, by the continued increase in 
our membership, but a more certain 
source of income would be that from 
a special endowment. It seems likely 
that some of the work of the Society 
will never be properly accomplished 
without an endowment; such work, 
for instance, as the systematic photo- 
graphing of the antiquities of New 
England. This would be a huge un- 
dertaking, involving the expenditure 
of many thousands of dollars. By 
the time it had been accomplished 
a generation might well have passed 
with the result that a new set of build- 
ings would have become antiques. 
There will doubtless never be an end 
to this work which will be with us so 
long as the Society exists. Our mem- 
bers have supported the Society so 
loyally ever since its foundation that 
there can be no doubt that in the 
course of time means will be found 
for meeting this need. 


GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP, 


Librarian. 


11 clippings, 
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The date of building 
is given as 1795 by 
S. E. Morison in his 
detailed and circum- 
stantial account of Otis in the Bulle- 
tin of the Society for the Preservation 
of New England Antiquities, No. 16 
(1917), p. 3. The house was pur- 
chased by the Society in 1916, and an 
account of its condition at that time 
and of the restorations undertaken may 
be found in that and subsequent Bulle- 
tins. A crude engraving of the front in 
its original condition is given as the 
frontispiece of “The Ladies Medical 
Oracle” (1834). Relying on this the 
Society has placed a_ semicircular 
porch in front of the doorway, al- 
though it cannot be certain that the 
engraver did not mean to indicate 
merely an elliptical fan light over 
columnar mullions. In the book, “Do- 
mestic Architecture of the American 
Colonies and of the Early Republic” 
by Fiske Kimball, shortly to be pub- 
lished by the Metropolitan Museum, is 
the passage: 

“An elevation generally similar to 
the facade of this house, by Charles 
Bulfinch, the architect of Otis’s house 
on Mount Vernon Street, is preserved 
at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. As the doorway in this 


HARRISON GRAY 
OTIS HOUSE, 
BOSTON 


is based on one in Plaw’s ‘Rural Archi- 
tecture’ (plate 24), which appeared 
in 1796, it cannot be the design for 
this very house, but in view of its sim- 
larity, of Bulfinch’s known relation 
with Otis, and of the fact that the 
Adam detail found in the house had 


just been introduced into New Eng- 
land by Bulfinch, there can be little 
doubt that Bulfinch was the architect 
of the house on Cambridge Street.” 


A great variety of 
objects has been 
added to the Mvu- 
seum during the past three months 
but none more curious and unusual 
than a large overmantel picture mod- 
eled in wax. It was given by Miss 
Elizabeth H. Bartol of Boston, and 
undoubtedly was made in New Eng- 
land about 1740-1750. It is over six 
feet long and represents a garden 
loaded with life-sized fruit. Four 
human figures appear and also a 
sprinkling of diminutive animals. The 
picture is glazed with three lights of 
“bull’s eve” Crown glass 22 by 24 
inches in size. 

Mrs. Frederick C. Shattuck and Dr. 
John Collins Warren have presented 
unusual articles of costume. Mr. 
George R. Tolman, whose water col- 
ors of old Boston are well known, has 
given two originals and lent others, 
and Miss Susanna Willard of Cam- 
bridge has presented a framed water 
color done in 1850 by Mrs. Joseph 
Willard—a view looking down Cen- 
tre Street, Boston, to the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital. 

Mrs. Mary Fifield King of Milton 
has given a tea cup of Chinese “pen- 
ciled ware” that formerly was owned 
by Fletcher Christian, the mate and 
ringleader of the famous mutiny of the 
Bounty in 1789. It was obtained at 
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A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY OAKEN CHEST 


Probably made about 1651-1655 for Samuel and Hannah Appleton of Ipswich, Mass. 
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Pitcairn Island and given to Doctor 
Fifield of Dorchester in 1870. 


The piece of oaken 
furniture here illus- 
trated. originally 
came from Ipswich, Mass., where it 
was bought many decades ago by Mr. 
Henry FitzGilbert Waters, the fa- 
mous genealogist and antiquarian. He 
always considered it highly probable 
that this piece was made for Samuel 
and Hannah Appleton whose initials 
are cut on the front of the drawer, 
and in whose home town this piece 
was found long before the days when 
the purchases of dealers and collec- 
tors caused our old furniture to make 
such unexpected journeys. Moreover, 
Mr. Waters knew of no other Ipswich 
couple having these initials at the 
period when this piece must have been 
made. Samuel Appleton married Han- 
nah Paine of Boston, in 1651. She died 
and he married a second time, Mary 
Oliver of Newbury, in 1656, so that 
the chest, if originally made for him, 
was probably made in 1651, and could 
have been made no earlier than 1651 
nor later than 1656. Such pieces, how- 
ever, are usually supposed to have 
been made at a somewhat later date. 
Not long after Mr. Waters’ death it 
was sold to Mr. Dwight M. Prouty 
of Boston, who in turn, in 1920, sold to 
John Wanamaker of New York City. 
The height of the chest is thirty-two 
inches, the width thirty inches and the 
depth eighteen inches. It is con- 
structed of oak and maple and the 
bosses and the turnings of the legs and 
stretcher are stained black. 


AN OAKEN 
CHEST 


Last February this Society issued a 
special appeal for contributions and 
one of the illustrations used at that 
time pictured this chest which was de- 
scribed as a “marriage chest on stand.” 
A member of the Society, well known 
as a collector and also as an authority 
on furniture and old silwer, has ques- 





tioned the correctness of this descrip- 
tion. He writes as follows:— 


“IT have been under the impression 
for some time that these so-called 
chests were really meant for wash- 
stands for I have noticed that many 
of them are splashed with water, par- 
ticularly in the inside and down the 
front. Isn’t it possible that the upper 
part was used to put the wash-basin 
and pitcher in, and the drawers below 
used for the towels? If so, this piece 
must have been the precursor of the 
old painted wash-stands that we used 
forty or sixty years ago, which were 
on practically the same design. Most 
of the newer ones have cupboards un- 
derneath. Do you find any mention 
of wash-stands before 1700? If not, 
what descriptions are there that cover 
a piece like this chest on stand? If 
people didn’t use wash-basins in their 
rooms at that time, what did they do? 
I don’t suppose that in the houses of 
the well-to-do, the whole family went 
to the kitchen sink or to the pump in 
the yard. As bathrooms were unknown 
in those days, I always supposed peo- 
ple had wash-stands in their bed- 
rooms. It is really ignominious, when 
you come to think of it, that we do 
not know more about how people lived 
in the early days.” 

It is a lamentable fact that the pres- 
ent generation possesses little accurate 
information on the every day life and 
surroundings of the early settlers in 
New England. Some of the finer pieces 
of furniture have been preserved to- 
gether with a few portraits and pieces 
of silver and here and there an article 
of costume of special beauty or un- 
usual association. The newly settled 
country had no artists to paint pic- 
tures of household interiors in the 
manner of the Dutch painters and the 
diarists and letter writers of that time 
when they used a quill pen devoted 
little thought to the homely happen- 
ings of the household or to the cos- 
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tume and furniture with which every 
one was familiar. Judge Sewall’s diary 
throws much light on New England 
life two centuries ago, but many are 
the questions that we would like to 
ask. In August, 1702, he rode to New- 
bury to attend the funeral of his sis- 
ter Mehitable and returned home by 
way of Andover where he found that 
the keeper of the ordinary was sick 
and so went to Mr. Woodman’s 
daughters “and there din’d on Pork 
and Beans; afterward had Fowls 
rosted and dress’d very well.” It 
would be interesting today if we could 
know more about that dinner. Did 
the Judge eat in the same room in 
which the fowls were “rosted” and 
was the table furnished with wooden 
ware or pewter or both? Had the 
Woodmans begun to use two-tined 
forks or did the Judge hold the meat 
in one hand while he cut it up and 
conveyed it to his mouth with the 
knife? Was a roasting jack fastened 
over the fireplace? Was the dinner 
served on a table-board? Did all stand 
while “a blessing” was asked? What 
was served for dessert? Did the Judge 
wash his hands at the wash-bench in 
the kitchen and if not, where did he 
find the wash-basin? What pictures 
were on the parlor walls and was there 
a bedstead in the corner and if so, 
how was it furnished and how made? 
A bedstead known to have been used 
in a New England house of 1702 
probably does not exist today. If only 
the Judge had devoted five minutes 
that evening, while writing up his 
diary, to a close description of that 
bedstead and its furnishings he would 
have settled many existing doubts. 

In the hope that additional infor- 
mation might be obtained in relation 
to the utility of this reputed Appleton 
chest the question raised was submit- 
ted to another member of this Society 
who has long specialized on early New 
England furniture and the following 
reply was received: 


“I think the criticism of the title 
‘marriage chest,’ is quite justifiable. 
So many of the names of these old 
pieces are invented, and generally too, 
by the dealers. It sounds well and 
looks well to style these early boxes 
and coffers, ‘marriage chests,’ ‘dower 
chests,’ etc. It is possible, and even 
highly probable, that the ‘Hadley 
chests,’ so called, were really made 
for the special purpose of storing and 
holding the linen that a young girl 
spun and wove all her life in the hope 
and expectation of having it part of 
her trousseau; at least that has been 
verified in several instances where a 
chest was’ apparently made for and 
given to a baby girl with that idea 
and use in view. 

“T think there is no technical name 
for these pieces on a stand. As I re- 
call, Lyon called them simply ‘oaken 
box on legs,’ a designation which per- 
haps cannot be bettered. I don’t at all 
agree, however, that they were de- 
signed for use as a wash-stand. There 
were no such luxurious conveniences. 
Life in the old days was very simple. 
These little boxes, be they low or on 
legs, or flat, or with slant tops, were 
merely the repositories for what few 
small articles of value or interest 
these primitive householders  pos- 
sessed; for instance: the Bible, hence 
the ‘Bible box,’ which is not a bad 
name—but I feel quite sure has no 
actual foundation in fact; possible 
deeds; a man’s will; an occasional 
letter; any small thing for which there 
was no other place in the house, lack- 
ing closets and all that. I think it 
quite a stretch of the imagination to 
assign an actual and definite use for 
these small receptacles, not but what 
subsequently, in the next century or 
so, they might have been used for 
wash-stands or divers other purposes, 
and be splashed with water inside and 
out. 

“A couple of years ago I made a pil- 
grimage to my great-grandfather’s for- 
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mer home in Westford, Conn., in com- 
pany with a kinsman over eighty years 
old—the last of his generation. It was 
a very comfortable house, with four 
rooms and a leanto, with a stone chim- 
ney. My great-grandfather lived there 
as early as 1750. My cousin called my 
attention to the old well near the door 
where, by the curb, there was a large 
stone hollowed out like a trough. He 
said the ‘men folks’ as they came {rom 
the field, would fill that trough with 
a bucket or two of water from which 
they would ‘souse’ themselves thor- 
oughly, thus not disturbing the good 
wife. And of course in the rustic 
neighborhoods the old customs existed 
long after they were abandoned in the 
larger villages and towns. 

“You will hardly believe, when I 
sav it, but I distinctly remember as a 
very small boy, going to a house in 
this same primitive town of Westford 
where we were invited to dinner. The 
only drinking vessel on the table was 
one of the quart Staffordshire mugs 
(would that I had that mug in my col- 
lection today) which was filled*-with 
water, milk or cider, I have Really for- 
gotten which, and passed arcund the 
table at the demand of any thirsty 
one. Of course that practice in this in- 
Stance was possibly nearly a century 


out of period. 


“But to get back to the little chests 
and boxes. I am confidently of the 
opinion—as expressed heretofore— 
that they were made and used abso- 
lutely for miscellaneous purposes, 
simply as a receptacle for the few 
small and precious properties of the 
period, which of course could be 
dumped out on occasion that the piece 
might serve in any capacity for the 
use of a distinguished guest.” 

The point seems well taken that in 
the early days there was no piece of 
furniture known as a wash-stand, for 
the inventories of estates, that unfail- 
ing source of information, do not pre- 


serve the knowledge of such an article. 
On the other hand, it seems entirely 
reasonable that the distinguished guest 
in the house would not be required in 
the morning to go to the wash-bench 
in the kitchen and use the family ba- 
sin. The dignity of Judge Sewall and 
the delicacy of Madam Belcher would 
rebel at the thought of an exhibition 
of disheveled attire before the serving 
maid and the numerous children of 
the family. Not many examples of the 
chest in question are in existence and 
probably in the old days they were 
only found in the houses of the well- 
to-do. Yet, on occasion, in the humb- 
lest home it would be a simple matter 
to place in the chamber of a guest, on 
a table or even on a chair, a basin and 
a jug of water with a towel. 

In the journal of the travels of Dr. 
Alexander Hamilton of Annapolis, 
Md., who rode through New England 
in 1744, may be found the descrip- 
tion of the furnishings of a chamber 
in an inn. Doctor Hamilton was ac- 
companied by a negro servant and on 
a Sunday morning at Marblehead he 
asked for his portmanteau. “I was 
told by my man Dromo that it was in 
his room. I had the curiosity to go and 
see what kind of a room his room was, 
and upon a reconnoitre found it a 
most spacious one, furnished a la 
mode de Cabaret, with tables, chairs, 
a fine feather-bed with quilted coun- 
terpane, white calico canopy or tester, 
and curtains, every way adapted for 
a gentleman of his degree and com- 
plexion.” 

Of course 1744 is many years after 
the period when oak furniture was 
commonly in use, yet Reid’s tavern, 
“at the sign of the Dragon,” in the 
fishing village of Marblehead, could 
not have been the resort of fashion or 
wealth and if a negro slave was given 
so well furnished a chamber what 
may have been the furnishings of the 
chamber occupied by Doctor Hamil- 
ton? 
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MAJOR JOHN BRADFORD HOUSE, KINGSTON, MASS. 


The house built at 


oe Kingston, Mass., in 


oy SO John Bradford, the 

grandson of the 
Governor, has been purchased by pub- 
lic-spirited women of Kingston who 
have organized and become incorpor- 
ated as “The Jones River Village 
Club.” The house and two or three 
acres of the original lot are to be pre- 


served as a memorial and historical 
museum. The house is now being 


carefully restored to exhibit the two 
periods of its construction and prob- 
ably will be ready for public inspec- 
tion in July. Originally built as a 
two-story house with one room on the 
ground floor and a leanto in the rear, 
about 1741-1750 it was doubled in 
size by building a counterpart struc- 
ture on the other side of a new cen- 
tral chimney. The older part will be 
restored to show the huge beams, 
sheathed walls and casement windows. 
The later part will preserve the origi- 
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nal paneling as found and the only 
change necessary will be to replace 
the modern window sash. The rooms 
will be furnished with furniture of 
their period. A wellcurb and sweep 
will be placed by the back door and 
an old-fashioned flower garden will 
help to make the surroundings attrac- 
tive. To purchase the property, make 
necessary restorations, and also pro- 
vide a “maintenance fund,” the sum 
of six thousand dollars is needed and 
of this amount over three thousand 
dollars has already been raised. It 
is hoped that sufficient money may be 
given to make possible the purchase 
of the river front just across the street 
from the house. This praiseworthy 
work merits the support of the many 
descendants of Governor Bradford 
and of afl interested in the preserva- 
tion of the Pilgrim ideal and the disap- 
pearing relics of the early days. 
Checks made payable to “The Jones 
River Village Club, Inc.” may be sent 
to Mrs. Sarah T. Bailey, Kingston, 
Mass. 





